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DISTRICT AND OTHER LOCAL MEETINGS IN BEHALF 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


At a recent school meeting at Tolland, it was recom- 
mended that a public meeting of parents, and all others 
interested in common schools, be held in every school 
district in the several societies of the county as far and as 
early as practicable, and that school visifers, and others 
friendly to the object, make the necessary arrangements 
for this purpose. The object of these meetings is to 
. » awaken and enlist a more vigorous, intelligent, and libe- 

ral public opinion in behalf of these time honored insti- 
tutions. 

“The plan is an excellent one, and perfectly practicable 
not only in that county, but in every county in the State, 
provided there is but one individual in a district, or but 
one in a society or town prepared'to take it up in the right 
spirit.. It has been tried with happy results. 

If meetings in the several districts should be proposed, 
we would suggest the propriety of holding them in the 
evening of the day on which the school is examined by 
the visiters 

If it should be decided to have the meetings for the so- 
ciety or town, they might be held in succession in the 
several churches on the sabbath or any other unoccupied 
evening. Notices in either case should be given on the 
sabbath, and through the several schools. 

Among the topics which might profitably be presented 
on these occasions, we would suggest the following: 


The advantages individual, social, and civil, of the sound 
English education of every child of the State, and the neces- 
sary congection of ignorance, especiall 
with poverty. vice, and crime. 

The prevailing defects and capabilities of improvement in 
physical, inteilecitual and moral education, as given in our 


y of moral ignorance 


The best modes of securing the regular and punctual 
attendance at school of all the children of a district or 
society, and of enlisting the more active co-operation of 
parents in this and other objects connected with their edu- 
cation. 

The evils resulting from the location, construetion and 
internal arrangements of school-houses as they now are, and 
the best plans for improving them and for building new. 

The disadvantages of small or poor districts, and the best 
way of assisting them so as to equalize the opportunities of 
common education in the same society or town. 

The evils of crowding a large number of children, of all 
ages and various studies, in a great variety of text books, under 
one teacher, and the remedies for them, 1, by establishing a 
separate school for the younger children in the summer and 
autumn, and another for the older children in the winter, each 
under a teacher of the appropriate qualifications, or 2, by 
employing an assistant for the younger children, or 3, by a 
union school for the older children of two or more adjoining 
districts, or 4, by a central school of a higher order fer the 
more advanced children of the whole society or town. 

The too prevalent and ruinous neglect of the primary 
branches, and of the younger children, and the importance of 
furnishing the latter in every instance with a slate and pencil 
to use in drawing or writing, or in any innocent way to amuse 


46 |and improve themselves when not otherwise employed. 


The evils of a great diversity and inadequate supply of 
books in the same branches of study. 

Lhe evils of aconstant change of teachers from male to 
female, and the importance of giving permanent employment 
to well qualified teachers of both sexes in. the same school. 
The various useful applications of the black-board and 
other cheap and simple apparatus, and the importance of 
resorting more to visible illustrations in iastruction. 

The establishment of district libraries, or of a society or 
town library, divided up into as many cases as there are dis- 
tricts, to be passed in succession through each, for the older 
children of the schools, and the adults generally of the dis- 
trict, 

The purchase of buoks on education, and especially on the 
oe: and practice of teaching, for teachers. 

_ The formation of associations of teachers for mutual 
improvement, and the visitation of each other’s schools 
accompanied by a few of their best scholars. 

The importance of parents visiting the schools, and the 
practicability of organizing an association of the mothers of 
a district or society for this and other objects connected with 
the common school. 

The assembling of all the children with their teachers and 
parents, once a year or oftener, for an examination, exhibition, 
or at least appropriate addresses and other exercises. 


Besides these and kindred topics more directly connected 
with the condition and improvement of the schools, others re- 
lating to the organization and adminhistration of them, by law, 
can be profitably considered, such as— ; 
The creation of a county or senatorial district Board, to ex- 
amine teachers and give certificate of qualifications, or of a su- 
perintendent to visit all the schools within the above limits 
and report on their relative condition. 

The establishment of normal schools, or seminaries for the 
education of those who design to become teachers, with model 
schools attached, where a practical knowledge of the best 
methods of arranging the studies, and conducting the instruc- 
tion and government of children can be acquired. @ 

The oes oy upon which the distribution of the public 
—7 should ‘be made, whether by actual attendance in 
school, or the number of children in the district, or the amount 
of money voluntarily raised, or the amount of its grand list, 
or whether any, and if any, wi at conditions should be attach- 
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We feel confident that it will be pleasant and profitable 
for parents and others to come together to hear these and 
other kindred topics discussed by men practically acquaint- 
ed with the whole subject, and sincerely anxious to pro- 
mote the welfare of common schools. We copclude in 
the words of Mr. Mann— 


‘ Let all classes of the community, therefore, be respect- 
fully invited to give interest and usefulness to these meet- 
ings, by their attendance and co-operation : the reverend 
clergy, who daily realize how hard it is to combat the 
vigor of depraved and inveterate passions, and to effect 
any reform in men who possess neither the elements of 
knowledge, nor habits of reflection; the lawyer, who, in 
the daily practice of his profession, sees what miseries 
often overwhelm individuals and families, arising from an 
fgnorance of the common affairs of life; and who knows, 
that without intelligence and honesty in jurors and wit- 
nesses, the noble science of jurisprudence will be degra- 
ded to a mere game of chance and fraud ; the physician, 
who witnesses the unspeakable sufferings that are brought 
upon mankind through the ignorance of parents, in re- 
gard to the proper physi¢al training of their children; the 
teachers of our schools, who for a time take upon them- 
selves the trust, and therefore are bound by the obliga- 
tions, of parents; the parents themselves, who can neither 
cast off nor outlive an anxiety for the welfare of their 
children, and especially the mothers, to whom in the pro- 
vidence of God, is committed the first formation of the 
infant mind ;—in fine, Jet all who are animated by a noble 
and generous desire to do something for the well-being of 
mankind, before they leave the world, be requested to turn 
their attention to the subject of a more extensive and eifi- 
cient education for the rising generation, and to aid by 
such means as are in their power, in accomplishing this 
great work.’ 





SUMMARY OF THE DEFECTS AND CAPABILITIES 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

[The following summary of the evils and capabilities of 
common schools is taken from Palmer’s Prize Essay. They 
embrace thé conclusions which the author arrives at, after 
surveying and traversing the whole ground; and as found in 
his book are the recapitulations of what he has said under each 
of the great divisions of his subject. We hope our readers 
will go to the book itself for a full development of each 
point.—Eb. } 

DEFECTS IN COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

It is very important, especially at the present moment, that 
we should havea clear, distinct idea of the real value of our 
primary schools, Let us, then, carefully and candidly inquire, 
what knowledge they do impart to the mass of the people, to 
those who have no further advantages of school education, 
leaving, of course, entirely out of view those gifted minds 
which are scattered sparsely over every country, who rise, it 
spite of every impediment, and to whom, in fact, mankind 
are chiefly indebted, for their steady progress from barbarism 
to civilization. 

1. They teach Reading. This art may be considered in 
two points of view: 1. Reading for others, or reading aloud. 
Many years are commonly spert in the attempt to gain this 
accomplishment; and very few make apy progress worthy of 
the name. For where shall we find a reader, who can keep 
up an interest in an audience for half an hour? It would 
appear, then, that the time, labor, and money, expended in 
learning to read aloud, is little better than thrown away. 
2. Regling for ourselves, or silent reading. Have the pupils 
of the district school acquired this, to any good purpose ? 
Has it opened to them the door of science? Do they 
make any practical use of it? Are we a reading peo- 
ple? Alas! I fear these questions must be answered in 
the negative. The boundless stores of knowledge, instead of 
being at the command of every member of the community, 
remain as completely a sealed book, as if shut up in the 


learned languages. Some, it is true, do contrive to spel! out 
a little in the newspaper, and others regularly read their 
Bible. But is it to any good purpose? Is their reading more 
than a form? Have we not reason to fear, that an accurate 
examination would show, that it is little else than a muttering 
or enunciation of mere sounds, and that, under the heavy 
labor of bringing them forth, the sense generally escapes ? 
2d. They teach Orthography. Spelling has nothing to do’ 
with our present purpose, which relates only to the heart and 
intellect. It will be fully noticed in another chapter. 

byes following extract is from the chapter referred to.—Eb. | 

a the old-fashioned school, a vast deal of time is spent to 
very little purpose, in the acquisition of spelling; it being 
commonly found, that the most adroit speller in the class can- 
not write half a dozen lines without orthographical blunders. 
What can be the cause of so signal a failure, with such an 
appearance of proficiency ? The subject well deserves exam- 
ination. 

1. The columns of the spelling-book are committed to mem- 
ory; and, when the student can spell the whole orally, he 
takes it for granted that he is proficient in orthography. But 
this by no means follows; for the number of words in the 
largest spelling-book does not exceed seven thousand, whereas 
there are upwards of eighty thousand words in the English 
rlanguage. - 

2. The words in the spelling book are selected and arranged, 
chiefly with a view to teach the elements of reading ; and it 
does not contain half the anomalies of orthography. Indeed, 
the greatest number of these anomalies, occur in the words in 
inost common use, few of which are to be found in any 
speliing-book. 

3. It is found, by experience, that spelling well orally, and 
writing orthographically, are really different acquirements ; 
and that a child, very expert in the former, may be very defi- 
cient in the latter. Nothing can show, more strikingly, the 
folly of the oral method of teaching spelling, than this fact, 
the truth of which is now generally acknowledged. Of the 
generation now un the stage of life, whose education has been 
confined to the district school, although, at least, one third of 
their time was spent in drilling from the spelling-book, not one 
in ten can write a letter of even a few lines without blunder- 
ing in orthography. 

But the spelling-book is not merely used for teaching 
orthography. The general opinion is, that reading can be 
acquired by no other means. No one seems, for a moment, to 
doubt the truth of the proverb, “We must spell, before we 
can read.” This, however, is a point well deserving exam- 
ination. For it is here, that nearly all the bad habits that 
prevent intelligent reading have their origin. Let us, then, 
candidly inquire, whether it be really necessary “to spell; 
before we can read;” whether, in fact, spelling, that is, nam- 
ing the letters, be of. any assistance whatever. 

Commencing with .the elementary syllables, then, ab, eb,” 
ib, &c., let us carefully note the sounds of their constituent 
letters, and, joining them, observe whether they have any 
resemblance to the sounds of the-syllables: thus a, b, will he 
found to make aibee ; e, b, to make eebee ; i, b. eyebee ; 0, b, 
obee; and u, b, youbee. Now what resemblance is there 
between the sounds aibee and ab; eebee and eb, &c.? Evi- 
dently none. 

The same discrepancy will be found to exist, on comparing 
the sounds of words with those of their constituents. - For 
instance: before the child is allowed to read the word bat, he 
is directed to say bee-ai-tee; before cat, see-ai-tee; mat, 
emm-ai-lce ; rat, ar-ai-tee ; sat, ess-ai-tee ; and before he is 
allowed to pronounce which, he is required to say doubleyou- 
| aitch-cye-see-aitch! But, lest it should be supposed that an 
| unfair selection of words had been made, in order to place the 
| subject in a ludicrous point of view, let us examine a line, 
with which we are all familiar,—the initiatory sentence in 
| Webster’s old spelling-book,— 

“No man may put off the law of God.” 

The manner in which we were taught to read this,—and 
this manner still prevails in most of the schools;—was as 
follows: 
| En-no, no, emm-ai-en, man, emm-ai-wy, may, pee-you-tee, 
| put, o-double-eff, off, tee-aitch-ee, the, ell-ai-doubleyou, law, 
| 
| 0-eff, of, gee-o-dee, God. 
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the progress of a child sivould be slow, when we place such | 
unnecessary impediments as these, in his way ?* 

The fallacy on this subject lies within a nut-shell. It. 
arises wholly from confounding the names with the powers | 
of the letters. If these were similar, there might be some | 
excuse for-a course of this kind ; though even then it would | 
be highly objectionable, on account of the sense being destroy- 
ed by the recurrence of barres sounds between every word ; 
but, when the names of the letters and their powers are so | 
ditierent, a perseverance in this system of tuition is wholly 
inexcusable. ate Bi ‘ 

3d. They teach Arithmetic. The form of this science is 
taught in our schools, but its true prtnciples, buried under a 
multiplicity of mechanical rules, escape the search of the 
scholar. He generally forgets the rules a short time after 
leaving school, though a sufficient knowlege is generally 
retained fur the common business-transactions of the farmer 
and mechanic. Should more than this be necessary, it must | 
be learned elsewhere. What wonderful returns for the labor | 
of years! more might be acquired in three months, under an 
intelligent instructer who should pursue a rational course. 
The great advantage, also, which might be derived from the 
study of this science, the acquisition of habits of reasoning 
and patient investigation, is entirely lost. 

4th. They teach Geography. For what purpose?, A 
knowledge of geography is of exceedingly little use to any but 
readers, to whdm, indeed, it is indispensable. Those who 
do not read will forget almost the whole in a very short time. 

5th. They teach English Grammar, which .claims the 

high merit of enabling its students to speak and write the 
English language with purity and propriety. But do those 
who have studied it speak with propriety ? Is their language, 
in any respect, different from that of those ground them, who 
have never opened a book on grammar? As to writing, the 
critical eye of a grammarian may, ft is true, detect an error 
of syntax; but other sources must be resorted to, for the art 
of composition. For this, the structure of sentences, not the 
mere relations of words, must be understood, and the mind 
must be stored with ideas. Neither of these can be derived 
from grammar. Such are the studies that occupy the chief 
part of the time in the primary schools, with, sometimes, in 
addition, a little writing, and a smattering of natural history. 
And can it be possible, that the intelligence and sterling 
worth, for which the community are distinguished, are derived 
from such scanty sources as these? The idea is preposter- 
ous. Whence, then, are they derived? 
The author answers this question by tracing the progress of 
the child from birth to maturity and marking the various influ- 
ences, which go to determine and mould his character. He 
then proceeds to consider some of the principal errors in his 
common school education of which he gives the following 
recapitulation.—Eb. ] 

I. That the Scoot is not the only place, where our youth 
receive instruction ; but that, indirectly, they derive much’ of 
their education from 

1. Observation and Experience. 
2. The Conversation and Example of their 
parents and companions. 
3. Public Opinion, or Tradition. 
4. Public Worship. 
5. The Town Meeting. 
6. The District School Meeting. 
7. The Judicial Establishments. 
II. That our Direct Instruction, or School Education, is 


eaiacumane 
* Since the above was written, I have cut the following anecdote out of a south- 





newspaper : 
“ The Woods of Lancashire are a distinguished family for character, wealth, 
and talent ; the eldest son, John Wood has been returned member of Parliament 
for Preston several times, and proved himself a steady supporter of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. A laughable circumstance took place upon a trial in Lancashire, 
«where the head of the family, Mr. Wood, senior, was examined as a witness. 
Upon giving his name, Ottiwell Wood, the judge, addressing the reverend person, 
said, ‘Pray, Mr. Wood, how do you spell your name?’ The old gentleman 
replied,— O double T 
I double U 
E double L 
double U 
double O D; ~ < 
Upon which the astonished lawgiver laid down his pen, saying, it was the most 
ccvectdinsty pame he had evef met with in his life, and, after two or three 
attempts, declared he was unable to record it The court was convulsed with | 


laughter. 








rect Instruction. 

Ill. That, in Physical Education, Nature is our great 
instructress, and that ouf duty is chiefly negative; namely, to 
deviate as little as possible from the eourse she indicates. 

1V. That the unnecessary confinement, to which the child 
is subjected in early life, is alike prejudicial to his physical 
powers, and to the development of his intellectual faculties. 

V. That the location and internal arrangement of most of 
our schoolhouses are highly objectionable, tending to ener- 
vate the mind, as well as to weaken the bodies of our youth. 

VI. That the imperfect qualification of our teachers arisesy 
in a great measure, from the fact, that, owing to the plan of 
alternating male and female teachers in the Winter and Sum- 
mer schools, it is impossible for either to gain a support from 
the profession. 

VII. That, in order to induce females properly to qualify 
themselves, permanent situations must be provided for them, 
in the primary schools. 

VIII. That the waste of time, by the 
inconveniences, arising from the perpetual c 
occasion a serious loss to the community. 

IX. That Seminaries for teachers too often mistake the 
object of their institution, by endeavoring to extend the know- 
ledge of their students to the higher branches of learning, 
instead of imparting to them the art of teaching. 

_ X. That the Discipline of schools is defective, either by 
being too lax and wavering, or, when sufficiently strict, by not 
allowing frequent intermissions, at stated periods; also, by 
the vulgar practices of the teacher, and by too frequent recur- 
rence to scolding and brute force. 

XI. That the initiatory branches of education are, by far, the 
most important; and yet, that they are those which are gen- 
erally intrusted to the most incompetent instructers. 

XII. That the pernicious habit of mental wandering, or 
reading one thing while thinking of another, naturally arises 
from the synthetic mode of teaching reading. 

XII. That by the analytic method, this pernicious habit is 
avoided, while, at the same time, the progress of the pupil is 
mtch more rapid. 

- XIV. That experience shows, that the oral method.of 
teaching orthography is deceptive, and generally fails to pro- 
duce good spellers. 

XV. at the mode of teaching reading, by means of 
spelling, is absurd, and highly pernicious, 

XVI. That writing, as taught in our district schools, gen- 
egally eventuates in a stiff, crarop hand. 

XVII. That the fundamental processes of arithmetic are 
seldom properly taught, or sufficiently practised ; that the 
general arrangement of the subject is defective ; and that the 
different modes of abbreviation are not pointed out. 

XVIII. That the important advantages, which might be 
derived from the practice of mental arithmetic, are generally 
lost, by the mode in which it is studied. 

XIX. That the practice of committing words to memory, 
instead of acquiring ideas, is still too general in the study of 
the higher branches of learning. 

XX. That the subject of mora epucation is sadly neglected 
in schools, and the little, that is attempted, generally founded 
on false principles. 

XXI. That it is through school-hooks and schools, only, 
that a genuine Rerormation can be effected in the commu- 
nity. 

CAPABILITIES OF IMPROVEMENT IN COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Physical Education. 


I. That, in the formation of school districts, it should 
always be borne in mind, that a good, permanent schwol, 
within a moderate walk for children of six or seven years of 
age, is much preferable toa poor school, for a few months in 
the year, close at hand. 

It. That the distribution of the 
is not only unjust, as regards the sc 
ous to the public welfare. 

III. That as large schools possess many advantages over 
small ones, the number of teachers, and not of schools, should 
be increased, as population becomes more dense. 

IV. That in every town, there sliould be, at least, two 


and other 
ange of teachers, 


mene funds, per. capita, 
olars, but highly injuri- 
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grades of schools, in which the whole population should 
Teceive a thorough education. ‘ 

V. That the plan of graduating the schools, if properly 
reduced to practice, would rapidly produce a ')'y of capable 
and experienced female teachers,—an object of the very first 
importance to the community. 

I. Thai this plan is also, in every respect, more efficient, 
economical, and equal. 

VII. That the os should not be carried into execution, in 
any town, until the people are prepared: to receive it; and, 
then, it should be general, not partial. 

_ VIIL. That school lots should be on pleasant and healthful 
situations, and never less than half an acre in extent. 

IX. That they should be neatly fenced, and provided with 
accommodations for amusement and exercise. 

X. That schoolhouses should be neat and substantial 
structures, and placed with reference to the most equable 
heat and light, rather than merely to correspond with the 
highway. 

XI. That the woodshed should’ be at least as large as the 
schoolhouse, so as to afford room for excrcise and play for the 
children, in bad weather. 

XIl. That some appazatus should be affixed to the stove, 
so that the schoolrogm may have a constant supply of fresh 
warm air. 

_ XIIL. That care should be taken, that such air be burnt, 
1. &. 113 oxygen abstracted by violent heat, during the process 
of warming it. 

XIV. That the schoolroom should afford ample space for 
the evolutions of the school, and that the seats and desks 
should be commodious and cumfortable for the children of all 
the different ages likely to occupy it. 

XV. That the discipline should be uniform and perfect, 
the product of love and reason, rather than of fear; and that 
it should be supported by constant appeals to the Conscience. 

XVI. That the school-discipline founded on love has a ben- 
eficial, and that on fear, an injurious, effect on the whole com- 
munity. 

XVII. That the discipline of the school should receive the 
sanction of the prudential committee. 

XVIIL. That the legitimate design of punishment is not 
vengeance, but the melioration of the offender, and the exam- 
ple to the community. ¥ 

XIX. That the discipline of schools should be uniform, 
systematic, and impartial. 

XX. That punishments should be mild, but always effec- 
tual, administered with calmness, and with a due regard to 
the motives of the offender. 

XXI. That promises of future amendment should neither 
be exacted nor received. 


Intellectual Education. 


I. That the true mode of improving intellectual education 
is, to begin at the foundation; that, if the common school be 
elevated, the college must rise. 

II. That man’s chief concern on earth is EDUCATION; and 
that the business of schools and colleges is simply to prepare 
him to enter on his great course, with ease and effect. 

Ill. That reading is the great key to knowledge; that he, 
who really possesses it, has every species of knowledge at 
command; but that, in order to render it effectual, the faculty 
of attention must be fully developed. 5 

IV. That the full development of the faculties of obser- 
vation, reflection, reason, judgment, memory, imagination, 
and taste, is necessary to the enjoyment of all the advantages 
of the great SCHOOL OF NATURE. 

V. That the mathematics and classical studies are both 
necessary, to the proper development of these faculties. 

VI. That the main objects of TeEacnER’s SEMINARIES should 
be, teaching to read properly ; the theory and practice of the 
Art of Teaching ; the use of the Blackboard ; the best man- 
ner of training youth in habits of Virtue; and a mode of Dis- 
cipline founded on correct principles. 

VII. That the expense of these seminaries would be a mere 
trifle to any State; and that, if the common schools were 
placed on a proper footing, they would be wanted but fora 
few years. ‘ 

VIIL That the indispensable literary qualifications of a 
teacher of the primary school are reading, orthography, wri- 
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ting, arithmetic, geography, and the principles of composi- 
tion ; but that, as many otherrequisites are desirable, and will 
soon become indispensable, it is the duty of every teacher, 
steadily to extend and improve her knowledge. 

IX. That no one, less qualified than the members of the 
senior class of college ought ever to be thought of as a teach- 
er of the central school; and that we ought, as soon as possi- 
ble, to look for much higher qualifications. 

X. That both grades of teachers should clearly understand 
the true object of education ; that they should be patterns of 
neatness and of order; possess uniformity of temper, deci- 
sion and firmness, patience and perseverance; de pleasant, 
affectionate, and disposed to sympathize with children ; of an 
unimpeachable moral -character; and, to sum up the whole 
in one qualification, lovers and steadfast followers of TRUTH. 

XI. That, in the selection of a teacher, wages should form 
but a secondary consideration ; but that the inquiry into the 
moral character, and other qualifications, can never be too 
strict. 

XI. That town and county meetings of teachers are indis- 
Sable, towards the regular advance of improvement in edu- 
cation. 

XII. That district libraries should contain a good selec- 
tion of the best school-hooks, as well as books for circulation ; 
and that, in order to extend the usefulness of such libraries, a 
regylar system of mutual exchange should be adopted. 

XIV. That, in order to produce habits of attention, children 
must constanily, not occasionally, give an account of their 
reading, in school, in their own words. 

XV. That, in order to the attainment of orthography, ehil- 
dren must acquire a habit of observing the form of words, 
while reading. 

XVI. That giving the a the long, in place of the obscure, 
sound, and pronouncing the h where it ought to be silent, lead 
to important errors of emphasis, and, consequently, of sense ; 
and that the want of a complete cessation of sound after points, 
and of sufficient variety of force and rapidity of utterance, 
renders reading tame and heavy, and thereby destroys its 
utility. 

XVIL That the exercise of minutely and accurately 
describing pictures, gives to children a command of language, 
and improves their powers of observation. 

XVIII. That the reading of newspapers, in schools, accom- 
panied by suitable explanations, by the teacher, would convey 
much useful and practical information. 

XIX. That writing and drawing should be commenced 
simultaneously with reading. 

XX. That, in writing, legibility is a beauty of the first 
order, and that as much should be brought within the compass 
of the eye as distinctness will allow. 

XXI. That, in the impressions made on the mind, by the 
organ of sight, the imagination plays an important part, and 
that to distinguish between the impressions of imagination 
and reality is the chief difficulty in drawing from Nature. 

XXII. That drawing disciplines the eye and hand, and 
improves the powers of observation, memory, invention, and 
taste; that, by providing interesting and quiet occupation for 
children, it assists in preserving good discipline in families ; 
and that it is indispensable in many professions and trades, 
and highly useful in others. 

XXIII. That it is of the first importance in a free country, 
that elocution and composition should be universally cultiva- 
ted, and that this can never be effectually done, unless com- 
menced iti early youth. 

XXIV. That mental arithmetic forms an admirable intro- 
duction to written arithmetic; and that the latter should be 
based on principles, not on mecharical rules. 

XXV. That the chief advantage of mental arithmetic is the 
intellectual discipline it affords, to which the knowledge of the 
science is but of secondary importance. 

XXVI. That, by the aid of abbreviations, and by proper 
arrangement of the subject, written arithmetic may be acquired 
by young children, in a very short time. 

XXVII. That geography should be principally taught, by 
filling up skeleton maps. mx 

XXVIII. That botany should be studied in the primary 
school, and that 4 herbarium and a folium should be formed 
by the pupils. 
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X XIX. That vocal music is of great importance, and can 
easily be made a branch in our primary schools. 

XXX. That the mathematics, the dead languages, (fol- 
lowed by the living languages,) rhetoric, and the philosophy 
of grammar, should be studied, simultaneously, iu the central 
school. 

XXXI. That the practice of composition and elocution 
should be continued and extended in the central school; and 
that a comparative view of ancient and modern geography 
should be acquired, while reading the classics, by filling up 
skeleton maps, with the ancient and modern names in ink of 
different colors. 

Moral Education, 


I. That, at present, there is a total want of moral training 
in* our schools. 

Il. That, though the branch of morals relating to religious 
faith and modes of worship is properly excluded from the 
public schools, this circumstance only serves to enhance the 
necessity of attention to the other parts of moral instruction. 

Ill. That the practice of virtue and the avoidance of vice 
should be carefully cultivated and enforced, in early youth, it 
being too late to commence, when opposite habits have become 
fixed, and the passions fully developed. 

%I1V. That the conscience should be developed on the first 
dawning of reason, and cherished and strengthened, by con- 
stant use. 

V. That this may be done by a suitable mode of question- 
ing on the reading lessons, and on the occurrences in the 
school and neighborhood. 

VI. That a Daily Record for self-examination, with an 
appropriate series of questions, would be highly useful. 

Vil. That every sehool ought to be provided with a Tabu- 
lar Catalogue of the Virtues and their opposite Vices, with 
suitable explanations, to which constant reference should be 
made by the pupils. 

VIII. That the teacher ought daily to ask himself, whether 
he has performed all his duties towards his school. 





DUTIES OF OVERSEERS OR VISITERS OF SCHOOLS. 
VISITATION OF SCHOOLS. 


We have seen in the brief enumeration of the duties of 
school visiters, that they are required to visit the schools 
twice during each season of the year, and in case a sub-com- 
mittee is appointed, within the first and last fortnight. As 
usually made, these visits are hurried, so as to embrace two, 
and sometimes three schools in a day. 

Now of what possible service is it to call at a school room 

to stay init—a mere passive observer, for this is the usual 
result—about an hour? There is not a school in the State 
which can be visited according to the intention of the statute, 
in so short atime. The statute says that, at these visits, 
“they may require from the master such exercises of the 
youth, as will show their proficiency in learning.” “This word 
may, to be sure, seems a little doubtful about the meaning of 
the sentence; but then the statute elsewhere makes it aheir 
express duty to superintend and direct-the general instruction 
of scholars, so that we are no longerataloss. They not only 
may but must, in order to perform their duty, examine into 
the actual condition of the school; and this cannot be done in 
asingle moment, or even in a single hour. 
_ Ithas become rather fashionable, till the passage of the “act 
concerning school” in 1839, to make but one visit to schools 
and that near the close of the term. Now when the visit was 
thus delayed it is of lessconsequence that the visitation should 
be thorough, because it is almost to» late to make changes, if 
they are necessary. Oftener still, however, the first visit is 
delayed till the school has been in operation a month or six 
weeks, which is quite too long. The visiters, two or more in 
company, or else by their sub-committee, should visit during 
the second week, and make a thorough examination. 

Having been informed at the examination what the plans 
and methods of the teachers were, now will be the time for 
ascertaining whether he is able to carry his plans into opera- 
tion. Many a teacher can sketch out or theorize beautifully 
who yet cannot effectually carry out one of his theories. 
Now I am accustomed to attach far less importance to partic- 
ular methods, than to the manner of carrying them out or 
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administering them. It isa maxim, with me, especially in 
regard to every thing relating to the common school, either in 
its instruction or discipline, that “ whatever is best adminis- 
tered is best.” And though as a member of a school visiter I 
would not require, either at the examination or afterward, that 
every teacher’s plan should yield to my own, or that every one 
should be rejected whose views did not correspond with my 
own, I should insist that every one should have a plan of 
some sort, and be able in some measure to carry it into effec- 
tual operation. 

Let me not be misunderstood on this point. I do not say 
that plans and methods are not in themselves important, but 
only that they are not so important as the spirit with which 
they are administered. One-than, moreover, will often suc- 
ceed on a plan which to another would be, if not inexplca- 
ble, at least unmanageable. The best methods for an indi- 
vidual teacher, as a general rule, are those to which he has 
been accustomed; at least till he can originate or strike out 
such as he likes better. No teacher can take the plans of 
another, and get along well with them. He will be very much 
in the condition of David arrayed in the armor of Saul, which 
he had not yet proved. 

When I speak of plans and methods in school, however, I 
mean to include not only plans and methods in regard to 
instruction in mere science, but also in regard to manners, 
morals, and religion. There should also be plans and habits 
in regard to health, discipline, &c. To all these the commit- 
tee, in order to their duty, should have an eye—an eagle, too. 
Can this be done in a moment? It is impossible. 

For, in the first place, it will be difficult to see the school in 
its real dress, at once. For one short hour, or for half ar hour 
at least, it will be comparatively easy fora whole school to 
wear an artificial appearance. In cities and villages this will 
often be the result of design ;—I might say of dissirmulation. 
In country places it is often the result of sheer diffidence. 
The school will be far more quiet—presenting an appearance 
of order and decorum—than is usual; and thus a mistaken 
opinion may be formed. By remaining half a day or more, 
however, a proper estimate can usually be made. 

have mentioned dissimulation. The truth is, it is no 
uncommon thing for teachers to have a set of exercises in 
spelling, reading, grammar, geography, &c., prepared for the 
occasion ; and if a committee whe ese but three quarters of 
an hour or an hour to spend in the school, leave it to the teacher 
to make his selections, they are by no means sure of having a 
fair sample of their knowledge or “ proficiency,” than of their 
behaviour. In short, if their object; at the first visit, is to 
know the real condition of the school, and at thé second to 
know the results of plans, methods, and efforts—or in other 
words the amount of good which has been effected, they must 
stay longer than one hour ortwo. How long, precisely, may 
depend upon the size of the school, the amount of Jabor 
which, by reason of the inexperience of the teacher, may 
devolve upon them, and a variety of other circumstances 
some of which regain to be mentioned. ‘ 

The character of the school books in -actual use, will of 
course receive the attention of the visiters. True, our visit- 
ers have not, as a general fact, paid much attention to the 
class books of the pupils in the schools they have visited. 
But this, I trust, is most obviously an error. Nothing pertain- 
ing to the whole conduct of our schools is attended with 
more perplexity, or in some cases with more real difficulty 
than the subject of class books. But the fact to which I 
allude is so well known that [ need not enter into particulars. 
Suffice it to say that the matter of class books will never be 
placed on its proper basis till the visiters do take the work of 
directing concerning them into their own hands, according to 
the most obvious intention of the statute. But to do this will 
consume a good deal of their time, either at the first or some 
other visit. At any rate, it is not the work of an hour; if. 
indeed, of a day. ste 

More than this, the visiters are the best judges, as a general 
rule, in regard to the merits of class books, eonsidered with 
reference to the wants of their own particular districts. If 
however, they can contrive to obtain the opinions of the 
teachers as an aid in forming their own, it will be highly 
desirable ; and this can be effected through the medium of 
meetings for mutual improvement, of which I shall speak in 
another place. ; 




















































































To examine into the state of their health, is in truth of itself | 
no trifling task. And yet is not this an important duty ? Say | 
you that this belongs to the teacher and the parents ? So does 
the instruction of the pupils in knowledge and morals, did not | 
the parents virtually delegate it. But in delegating his pa- 
rental power to the teacher, does he delegate nothing but the | 
power to teach him the usual branches of a common school | 
education ? Does he not commit to his care the body as well | 
as the mind of his child ?.But if so; may not that body be) 
injured in a thousand ways, unless care is exercised on the | 
part of the teacher? But whatever belougs to the teacher | 
to attend to is a matter of oversight with the visiters, or 
should be. And are not the temperature, the ventilation, and 
the coufort of the pupils, as a matter of course, proper objects 
of their attention ? Jf there should be any doubt on this point, 
it will be removed, I think, by reading carefully the absiract 
of the returns in regard to the schools in Massachusetts, 
where the committees sometimes stale it as their most earnest 
belief that much health, if not many lives, have been sacri- 
ficed by neglect on these points. Indeed not only these, but 
many more things require and deserve nota merely loose 
attention, but the utmost scrutiny ; and whatever may be the 
letter of the statute, its spirit, no less than the voice of suf- 
fering humanity, calls loudly on the visiters at their usual 
visits especially. Much, & is true, may be anticipated, by a 
proper examination of a teacher, at the outset; still as it is 
in regard to modes of instruction, so it is here; many under- 
stand the laws of health, in theory; who disregard, or at least 
do not appply them, in practice. 

These visits of the committee, at the beginning and near 
the cluse of schools, together with such other visits as they 
may choose to make at intervals between, are the only exhi- 
bitions of their pupils which teachers should be required to 
make. And even at these visits, as will have been already 
seen, I am very far from desirous of having the pupils exhib- 
ited. What is most wanted is that the school should be seen, 
as it truly is, and in its every day dress. Nothing, as it seems 
to me, can be more foolish—few things more injurious to the 
young—than the custom of showing them eff to visiters of 
any sort, even to parents. The doors of the school house 
should always be open for the reception of any one who 
chooses to call for the purpose of looking quietly at, without 
interrupting the school in its exercises ; but there should be 
set exercises; and, above all, no quarter-days. 

An individual who is fully resolved on doing his duty will 
not only visit the school twice according to the intent of the 
law, but he will also step in at other mes as he may have 
opportunity. The committee of the primaryschools in Bos- 
ton make ita rule to have some one of their number visit each 
school once a month; and I am sure none but the committee 
themselves ever thought once a month too often; no, nor 
even the committee themselves, if they were possessed at all 
of the good spirit of improvement. ‘The advantages of these 
frequent every day visits are numerous. They enable the 
visiter to Correct any wrong impressions which may have- 
been made at his first visit; they encourage.the teacher, both 
by keeping up an acquaintance with them, and also by show- 
ing him that you take an interest in his labors. They also 
afford him an opportunity of asking such questions as every 
teacher, who is fit for his station, ardently desires to ask ; and 
in doing which he is rendering, not only himself, but his 
school great service. 

It isalso indispensable to the successful prosecution of the 
task which every intelligent and conscientious school commit- 
tee will assign -himself, that a record should be kept, by one 
or more secretaries, of the progress and results of every exam- 
ination of the teachers, especially of the successful candid- 
ates. And this record should be taken with them by the com- 
mittee when they visit the respective schools, both for recul- 
lection and reference. 


MUTUAL CONSULTATIONS AND VISITS OF TEACHERS. 


There is one more duty of school committees, which seems 
to me almost equally important with the two former. It.is that 
of encouraging teachers in mutual consultations and mutual 
visits. Granted that no such requirement of committees is 
made by the letter of the statute, still experience has assured 
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me of its manifold importance. I never knew an intelligent 








teacher who would not agknowledge, on being closely ques- 
tioned, that he always came home trom visiting the school of 
a brother teacher, and from a meeting for mutual improve- 
ment, wiser than he was before. 

It is true that efforts on the part of committees to accom- 
plish these objects do not always succeed. Committees can- 
not do and be every thing. There must be a degree of 
co-operation on the part of others—parents or teachers, or 
both—pr they labor in vain, or nearly so. Still no school 
committee knows how great may be the influence in this 
respect of a single active high-minded public spirited indi- 
vidual, till he has made the trial, or at least been intimately 
acquainted with the results of the labors of others in the 
sane direction. 

In Loweil, in Massachusetts, and I believe in several other 
places in the same State, it is customory to allow the teach- 
ers to spend half of each Wednesday in visiting each other’s 
schools ; and this without being required to make up the 
time. ‘Teachers are equaily glad to avail themselves of so 
good an opportunity for personal improvement, and are thank- 
iul to their patrons and to the committee besides. It is true 
that one school must be in operation on these days of there 
would be none to visit. I wish something of the kind might 
be done in this State—assured as I am that the effect would 
be as it has been elsewhere, highly salutary. What power 
committees have to make this change without the concur- 
rence of the district committees, and even the concurrence of 
the parents themselves, Ido not know; but if committees 
were awake to the importance ‘of such a measure, I think it 
might be in some way effected. As I have already said, the 
power of committees is almost unlimited, except by consid- 
erations of expediency. 

In attempting to bring teachers together for the purpose of 
mutual improvement, committees havea plain path. Sucha 
measure might be introduced abruptly or gradually ;—I should 
prefer the latter mode. Let me explain myself. 

Most committees—all who do their duty—are in the habit 
of meeting after their first visit near the commencement of 
the schools, and*making reports, and consulting thereon. To 
these meetings, unless the committee prefer to be alone, the 
teachers might be invited® Or what would be preferable, the 
committee might hold an adjourned meeting, to which teach- 
ers might be invited, and at which such portions of their 
reports as were of general interest to 4eachers might be read 
or madt verbally.’ 

For example, suppose a school had been visited in which 
the teacher’s methods of establishing discipline were very 
peculiar, and apparently happy. - Would it not be interesting 
to every teacher but the one concerned—and it could not do 
him any harm—to hear a report of his methods? It would 
not be needful, of course, to give the name of the teacher 
whose methods had attracted interest. Or suppose a school- 
room were found in which ventilation was very much 
neglected, would it not be interesting to all, with the excep- 
tion beforementioned, to hear the report of the committee 
concerning it, with a statement of the changes recommended 
by the committee ? 

These meetings, with the accompanying reports, if free for 
remark by all present, would naturally—I may say inevita- 
bly—lead to discussion on some of the various and numerous 
topics of the reports ; or on other topics to which the reports 
and the conversation concerning them might lead. There 
would usually be one or more of the teachers who would be 
forward to ask questions, if not toexpress doubts, or bring for- 
ward cbjections. He might even be able to throw light on 
the whole subject. And if the hearts of the committee were 
fully set on making the meetings what they should be, and if 
they were plain, practical, common sense men, it would not 
be long, I trust, before the most diffident would be willing and 
desirous of taking part in the conversations and discussions. 

The greatest difficulty would be with female teachers. 
There are some of these employed in many school societies 
in the State, even in the winter. Now if there were some 
publie spirited individual in the district who was always 
ready to furnish the female teacher with conveyance and a 
protector at such times and in such weather and under such 
circumstances as rendered them needful, there would be no 
difficulty of this sort of any magnitude. In the summer, for 
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the most part, females might walk, unattended, to the place 
of meeting ; especially if it was not held, as in the winter, in 
the evening. 

There would be another diffi-ulty of still greater magni- 
tude. I mean in the winter, where a part of the teachers 
were males and a part females. The latter would probably 
he found more reluctant to take a part in the discussions, than 
if the meeting consisted wholly of their own sex, as in sum- 
merit might. For though I have recommended to committees 
to set the measure which I have been recommending on foot, 
I did not intend any thing more. . The expectation would be 
that after a few meetings of the commiitee with the teachers, 
the former would withdraw unless specially requested by 
the latterto remain; and even then it might be well for the 
teachers, for the most part, to meet by themselves. 

I am not here recommending a plan which is to be viewed 
in the light of a mere experiment. It is a plan which has 
been tried with success ; and which, if tried and pursued in 
the right spirit, will always be successful ; at least, I think 
so. it is an undertaking, too, worthy of the attention of 
every ccmmittee man who desires to do his duty to the State 
of Connecticut. Even if it shonld not succeed—for I have 
known instances of failures, too, as well as success—it would 
not be wholly without its use. I have already said, in 
another place, that in teaching we often learn most effectually 
by a series of failures. It is so in many other things, as well 
as in teaching. ‘ 

I have incidentally advised every committee-man to read 
on the subject of education; and to read this Journal, if 
nothing more. I have no interest in the success of the Jour- 
nal, nor any connexion with those who have, and may there- 
fore speak freely on this subject even in the columns of the 
Journal itself. Let me therefore repeat the request. And 
let every committee-man not only take ithimself, but do their 
utmost, consistent with their free agency, to induce teachers 
and parents to read it likewise. 

Committees may do a great deal incidentally—I might say 
unofficially. By dropping a few hints here and there, in the 
company of both parents and teachers; by taking teachers by 
the hand, when they are what they should be, and encoura- 
ging them; by loaning them books calculated to elevate their 
minds on the subject of their profession, and in a thousand 
other ways, they may render a service to society and to the 
world, of which it is quite possible they have never yet had; 
any adequate conception. A. 
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§. After the school is thus opened, the teacher will find | 
himself brought to the great difficulty which embarrasses the | 
beginning of his labors, i. e. how to find immediate employ- | 
ment at once, for.the thirty or forty children who all look up 
to him waiting for their orders. I say thirty or forty, for the 
young teacher’s first schoo! will usually be a small one. His 
object, I think, should be, in all ordinary cases, for the first 
few days, twofold. First, to revive and restore, in the main, 
the general routine of classes and exercises pursued \by his 
predecessor in the same school. And secondly, while doing 
this, to become as fully acquainted with his scholars,as pos- 
sible. 

It is best then, ordinarily, for the teacher to begin the 
school as his predecessor closed if, and make the transition to 
his own perhaps more improved method, a gradual one. In 
some cases a different course is wise undoubtedly,—as, for 
example, where a teacher is commencing a private school, on 
a previously well-digested plan of his own,—or where one 
who has had experience, and has confidence in his power to 
bring his new pupils promptly and at once into the system of 
classificatiog and instruction which he prefers. It is difficult 
however to do this, and requires a good deal of address and 
decision ; it is far easier and safer, and in almost all cases, 
better in every respect for # young teacher to revive and re- 
store the former arrangements in the main, and take his de- 
parture from them. He may afterwards make changes, as he 
may find them necessary or desirable, and even bring the 
school soon into a very different state from that in which he 





and better for the school, to avoid the shock of a sudden and 
entire revolution. ‘ 

The first thing then, when the scholars are ready to be em- 
ployed, is to set them at work in classes or upon lessons, as 
they would have,been employed had the former teacher con- 
tinged in charge of the school. To illustrate clearly how this 
may be done, we may give the following dialogue. 

Teacher. “Can any one of the boys inform me what was 
the first lesson that the former master used to hear in the 
morning ?” 

The boys are-silent, looking to one another. 

Teacher. ‘Did he hear any recitation immediately after 
schoo! began ?” 

Boys ;—faintly and with hesitation. “No sir.” 

Teacher. “ How long was it before he began to hear les- 
sons ¢” 

Several boys simultaneously. “ About half an hour.” “A 
little while.” “Quarter of an hour.” 

“What did he do at this time ?” 

“Mended pens.” “Setcopies.” ‘Looked over sums,” and * 
various other answers are perhaps given. 

The teacher then makes a memorandum of this, and then 
inquires : 

“ And what lesson came after this ?” 

“ Geography.” 

“All the boys in this school who studi 
rise.” 

A considerable number rise. 

“Did you all recite together ?” 

“No sir.” 

“There are two classes then ?” 

“Yes sir.” “Yes sir.” “ More than two.” 

** All who belong to the class that recites first in the mora- 
ing may remain standing; the rest may sit.” 

The boys obey, and eight or ten of them remain standing 
The teacher calls upon one of them to produce his book, and 
assigns them a lesson, in regular course. He then requests 
some one of the number to write out, in the course of the day, 
a list of the class, and to bring it with him to the recitation 
the next morning. 

“ Are there any other scholars in the school who think it 
would be well for them to join this class ?” 

In answer to this question probably some new scholars 
might perhaps rise, or some hitherto belonging to other class- 
es, who.might be of suitable age and qualifications to be trans- 
ferred. If these individuals should appear to be of the proper 
standing and character, they might -at once be — to the 
class in question, and directed to take the same le 


ed geography may 


sson. 

In the same manner the other classes would pass in review 
before the teacher, and he would obtain a memorandum of the 
usual order of exercises, and in a short time set all his pupils 
at work preparing for the lessons of the next day. He would 
be much aided in this by the previous knowledge which he 
would have obtained by private conversation, as recommended 
under a former head. Some individual cases wou!d require a 
little special attention, such as new scholars, small children, 
&c.; but he would be able, beforea great while, to look around 
him and see his whole school busy with the work he bad as- 
signed them, and his own time’for the rest of the morning, in 
a great degree, at his own command. 

I ought to say, however, that it is not probable that he would 
long continue these arrangements unaltered. In hearing the 
different classes, he would watch for opportunities for combi- 
ning them, or discontinuing thdse where the number was 
small,—he would alter the times of recitation, and group indi- 
vidual scholars into classes, so as to bring the school, ina 
very short time, into a condition corresponding more nearly 
with bis own views. All this can be done very easily and 
pleasantly when the wheels are once in motion; for a school 
is like a ship in one-respect,—most easily steered in the right 
direction, when under sail. 

By this plan also the teacker obtains what is.almost abso- 
lutely necessary at the commencement of his labors, time for 
observation. It is of the first importance that he should be- 
come acquainted, as early as possible, with the characters of 
the boys, especially to. learn who those are which are most 
likely to be troublesome. There always will be a few, who 
will require special watch and care, and generally there will 





finds it; but it will, generally be more pleasant for himself, 
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uals out, in good season, and bringing the pressure of a proper | individual, something indicating a proud, ora sullen, or an 


authority to bear upon them soon. By the plan I have re- 
commended, of not attempting to remodel the school wholly at 
once, the teaches obtains time for noticing the pupils, and 
learning something aboat their individual characters. In fact, 
so important is this, that it is the plan of some teachers, when- 
ever they ps negra a new school, to let the boys have their 
own way, almost entirely, for a few days, in order to find out 
fully who the idle and mischievous are. This is perhaps go- 
ing a little too far; but it is certainly desirable to enjoy as 
many opportunities for observation as can bé secured on the 
first few days of the school. 

6. Make it then a special object of attention, during the first 
day or two, to discover who the idle and mischievous individ- 
ualsare. ‘They will have generally seated themselves togeth- 
er in little knots, for as they are aware that the new teacher 
does not know them, they will imagine that, though perhaps 
separated before, they can now slip together again, without 
any trouble. It is best to avoid, if possibje, an open collision 
with any of them at once, in order that they may be the better 
observed. Whenever, therefore, you see idleness or play, en- 
deavor to remedy the evil for the time, by giving the individual 
something special to do, or by some other measure, without, 
however, seeming to notice the misconduct, Continue thus 
adroitly to stop every thing disorderly, while at the same time 
you notice and remember where the tendencies to disorder 
exist. 

By this means the individuals who would cause most of 
the trouble and difficulty in the discipline of the school will 
soon betray themselves, and those too, whose fidelity and good 
behavior can be relied upon, will also be known. The names 
of the former should be among the first which jhe teacher 
igaros, and their characters should be among the first which 
he studies. The most prominent among them, those appa- 
rently most likely to make trouble, he should note particularly, 
and make inquiries out of school respecting them,—their char- 
acters,—their education at home, &c., so as to become ac- 
quainted with them as early and as fully as possible ;—for he 
must have this full acquaintance with them before he is pre- 
pared to cousmence any decided course of discipline with them. 
The teacher often dves irreparable injury by rash action at 
the outset. He sees, for instance, a boy secreily eating an 
apple which he has concealed in his hand, and which he bites, 
with his book before his mouth, or his head under the lid of 
his desk. It is perhaps the first day of the school, and the 
teacher thinks he had better make an example at the outset, 
and calls the, boy out, knowing nothing about his general 
character, and inflicts some painful or degrading punishment 
before all the School. A little afterwards, as he becomes 
gradually acquainted with the boy, he finds that he is ofa miid, 








gentle disposition, generally obedient and harmless, and that 
his offence was only an act of momentary thoughtlessness, | 
arising from some circumstances of peculiar temptation at the | 


ill-humored disposition, and conceives a prejudice, often en- 
tirely without foundation, which weeks perhaps do not wear 
away. Every experienced teacher can recollect numerous 
cases of this sort, and he learns, after a time, to suspend his 
judgment. Be cautious therefore on this point, and in the 
survey of your pupils which you make during the first few 
days of your school, trust to nothing but the most sure and 
unequivocal evidences of character; for many of your most 
docile and faithful pupils will be found among those whose 
appearance a: first prepossessed you strongly against them. 

One other caution ought also to be given. Do not judge 
too severely in respect to the ordinary cases of misconduct in 
school. The young teacher almost invariably does judge too 
severely. While engaged himself in hearing a recitation, or 
looking over a “sum,” he hears a stifled laugh, and, looking 
up, sees the little offender struggling with the muscles of bis 
countenance to restore their gravity. The teacher is vexed 
at the interruption, and severely abides or punishes the boy, 
when, after all, the offence, in a moral point of view, was an 
exceedingly light one; at least, it might very probably have 
been so. In fact, a large proportion of the offences against 
order committed in school are the mere momentary action of 
the natural buoyancy and life of childhood. This is no reason 
why they should be indulged, or why the order and regularit 
of the school should be sacrificed, but it should prevent their 
exciting feelings of anger or impatience, or very severe repre- 
hension. While the teacher should take effectual measures 
for restraining all such irregularities, he should“do it with the 
tone and manner which will show that he undergtands their 
true moral character, and deals with them, not as heinous sins 
which deserve severe punishment, but as serious igconven- 
iences which he is compelled to repress. | 

There are often cgses of real moral turpitude in school,— 
such as where there is intentional, wilful mischief, or disturb- 
ance, or habitual disobedience, and there may even be, in some 
cases, open rebellion. Now the teacher should show that he 
distinguishes these cases from such momentary acts of thought- 
tessness as we have described; and a broad distinction ought 
to be made in the treatment of them. In a word then,—what 
we have been recommending under this head is, that the 
teacher should make it his special study, for his first few days 
in school, to understand the characters of his pupils,—to learn 
who are the thoughtless ones, who the mischievous, and who 
the disobedient and rebellious; and to do this with candid, 
moral discrimination, and with as little open collision with 
individuals as possible. 

8. Another point to which the teacher ought to give his 
early attention, is to separate the bad boys as soonas he can, 
from one another. The idleness and irregularity of children 
in school often depends more on accidental circumstances taan 
on character. Two boys may be individually harmless and 
well disposed, and yet they may be of so mercurial a tempera- 


time,—a boy in the next seat perhaps had just before handed | ment, that, together, the temptation to continual play will be 
him the apple. The teacher regrets, when too late, the hasty | irresistible. Another case that more often happens, is, where 
punishment. He perceives that instead of having the influ-| one is actively and even intentionally bad, and is seated next 


ence of salutary example upon the other boys, it must have} 
shocked their sense of justice, and excited dislike towards a| 
teacher so quick and severe, rather than of fear of doing wrong 
themselves. It would be safer to postpone such decided mea- 
sures a little,—to avoid all open collisions if possible for a few 
days. In such a case as the above, the boy might be kindly 
spoken to in an under-tone, in such a way as to show both the 
teacher’s sense of the impropriety of disorder, and also his 
desire to avoid giving pain tothe boy. If it then turns out 
the individual is ordinarily a well-disposed boy, all is right; 
and if he proves to be habitually disobedient and troublesome, 
the lenity and forbearance exercised at first, will facilitate the 
effect aimed at by subsequent measures. Avoid then, for the 
few first days, all open collision with any of your pupils, that 
you may have opportunity for minute and thorough observa- 
tion. 

And here the young teacher ought to be cautioned against 
a fault which beginners are very prone to fall into, that of 
forming unfavorable opinions of some of their pupils from their 
air and manner, before they see any thing in their conduct 
which ought to be disapproved. A bvy or girl comes to the 
desk to ask a question, or make a request, and the teacher sees 





in the cast of countenance, or in the bearing or tone of the 





to an innocent but perhaps thoughtless boy, and contrives to 
keep him always in difficulty. Now remove the former away, 
where there are no very frail materials for him to act upon, 
and place the latter where he is exposed to no special tempta- 
tion, and all would be well. 

This is all very obvious, and known familiarly to all teach- 
ers who have had any experience. But beginners are not 
generally so aware of it at the outset as to make any direct 
and systematic efforts to examine the school with reference 
to its condition in this respect. It is usual to go on, leaving 
the boys to remain seated as chance or, their own inclinations 
grouped them, and to endeavor to keep the peace among the 
various neighborhoods, by close supervision, rebukes, and 
punishment. Now these difficulties may be very much di- 
minished, by looking a little into the arrangement of the 
boys at the outset, and so modifying it as to diminish the 
amount of temptation to which the individuals are exposed. 

This should be done, however, cautiously, deliberately, and 
with good nature ; — keeping the object of it a good deal out 
of view. It must be done cautiously and deliberately, for 
the first appearances are exceedingly fallacious in respect to 
the characters of the different children. You see perhaps 
some indications of play between two boys on the same seat, 
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and hastily conclude that they are disorderly boys and must; it too. Every exertion should be made therefore, to lead chil- 


be separated. Something in the air and manner of one or bath 
of them confirms this impression, and you take the necessary 
measures at once. 

You then find, when you become more fully acquainted 
with them, that the appearances which you observed were 
only momentary and accidental, and that they would have 
been as safe together as any two boys in the school. And 

erhaps you will even find, thaf, by their new position, you 
tee brought one or the other into circumstances of peculiar 
temptation. Wait, therefore, before you make such changes 
till you have ascertained actual character,—doing this, how- 
ever, without any unnecessary delay. 

In such removals, too, it is well, in many cases, to keep the 
motive and design of them as much as possible out of view. 
For by expressing suspicion of a boy, you injure his charac- 
ter in his own opinion, and in that of others, and tend to make 
him reckless. Besides, if you remove a boy from a compan- 
ion whom he likes, avowedly to prevent his playing, you offer 
him an inducement, if he is a bad boy, to continue to play in 
his new position for the purpose of thwarting you, or from the 
influence of resentment. It would be wrong indeed to use 
any subterfuge, or duplicity of any kind, to conceal your ob- 
ject,—but!you are not bound to explain it, and in the many 
changes which you will be compelled to make, in the course 
of the first week, for various purposes,*you may include many 
of these, without explaining particularly the design ur inten- 
tion of any of them. 

In some instances, however, you may frankly state the 
whole case without danger, provided it is done in sucha 
manoer as not to make the boy feel that his character is seri- 
ously injured in your estimation. It must depend upon the 
tact and judgment of the teacher, to determine upon the par- 
ticular course to be pursued in the several cases, though he 
ought to keep these general principles in view <n all. 

9. In some districts in New England, the young teacher 
will find one or more boys, generally among the larger ones, 
who will come to the school with the express determination 
to make a difficulty if they can. The best way is genera!ly 
to face these individuals at once, in the most direct and open 
manner, and at the same time, with perfect good humor, and 
kindness of feeling and deportment towards them personally. 

10. We have already alluded to the importance of a delicate 
regard for the characters of the boys, in all the measures of 
discipline adopted at the commencement of aschool. This 
is in fact of the highest importance at all times, and is pecu- 
liarly so at the outset. A wound to the feelings is sometimes 
inflicted by a single transaction, which produces a lasting in- 
jury to the character. Children are very sensitive to ridicule 
or disgrace, and some are most acutely so. A cutting reproof 
administered in public, or a punishment which exposes the 
individual to the gaze of others, will often burn far more 
deeply into the heart than the teacher imagines. 

And it is often the cause of great and lasting injury too. By 
destroying the character of a pupil, you make him feel that he 
has nothing more to lose or gain, and destroy that kind of in- 
terest in his own moral condition, which alone will allure him 
to virtuous conduct. To expose children to public ridicule 
or contempt, tends either to make them sullen and despondent, 
or else to arouse their resentment and to make them reckless 
and desperate. Most persons remember through life, some 
instances in their early childhood, in which they were disgra 
ced or ridiculed at school ; and the permanence of the recol- 
lection is a test of the violence of the effect. 

Be very careful then to avoid, especially at the commence- 
ment of the school, publicly exposing those who do wrong. 
Sometimes you may make the offence public, as in the case 
of the snapping of the lath described under a former head, 
while you kindly conceal the name of the offender. Even if 
the school generally understand who he is, the injury of pub- | 
lic exposure is almost altogether avoided, for the sense of dis- 
grace does not come nearly so vividly home to the mind of a 
child, from hearing occasional allusions to his offence by in- 
dividuals among his playmates, as when he feels himself at a 
particular time the object of universal attention and dishonor. 
And then besides, if the pupil perceives that the teacher is 
tender of his reputation, he will, by a feeling somewhere be- 
tween imitation and sympathy, begin to feel a little tender of 


dren to value their character, and to help them to preserve it; 
and especially to avoid, at the beginning, every unnecessary 
sacrifiee of it. 

And yet there are cases where shame is the very best possi- 
ble remedy for juvenile faults. If a boy, for example, is self- 
conceited, bold, and mischievous, with feelings somewhat 
callous, and an influence extensive and bad, an opportunity 
will sometimes occur to ho!d up his conduct to the just repro- 
bation of the school, with great advantage. By this means, 
if it is done in such a way as to secure the influence of the 
school on the right side, many good effects are sometimes 
attained. His pride and self-conceit are humbled,—his bad 
influence receives a very decided check, and he is forced to 
draw back at once from the prominent stand he has occupied. 

The teacher should thus, in accordance with the directions 
we have given, commence his labors with careful cireumspec- 
tion, patience, frankness, and honest good will towards every 
individual of his charge. He will find less difficulty at the 
outset than he would have expected, and soon have the satis- 
faction of perceiving that a mild but most efficient government 
is quietly and firmly established in the little kingdom over 
which he is called to reign.—Abbott’s Teacher. 





CLASSIFICATION AND ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Every school-teacher should have a system, or plan, by 
which the labors of each day are regulated. It should not 
be one that is accidental or traditionary, but one which he 
thinks preferable to any other, and for adopting which, he 
can give definite, and to himself satisfactory reasons. 

The first thing to be done towards systematizing a school, 
isto arrange the scholars inas few classes as possible. This 
is important for the teacher, as well as for the scholar. It 
diminishes the extent of surface over which the labor of the 
teacher is spread, and will enable him to increase the depth 
of his instructions; and thus the pupil derives great advan- 
tage. If ten classes are to recite in three hours, the time 
allotted to each will be eighteen minutes; if twelve classes 
recite in the same time, each will be occupied only fifteen 
minutes. Each scholar will receive daily six minutes more 
instruction, for the additional time allotted to a class is so 
much to each scholar in the class. 

There never need be more than five reading and spelling 
classes, and rarely more thas four; the first should read or 
spell twice daily ; the classes of younger scholars should read 
three and four times. Besides these, there will be generally 
two classes in arithmetic, one in writing, one in geography, 
and one in English grammar. The number of daily recita- 
tions will vary from fifteen to twenty-four; they will not, 
however, often exceed twenty, so that there will usually be 
ten recitations for each half of the day. 

If now five minutes be allotted for opening the school, 
either by prayer, reading a portion of scripture, or singing, as 
the case may be; if five minutes more be allowed for a recess 

‘at the close of the first hour, during which the children may 

ihe allowed to stand up, or move about, or talk ; if, at the close 
of the second hour, tbe boys and girls, each, have a recess of 
five minutes, during which —s may leave the house, if they 

choose, there will be left one hundred and sixty minutes to 

be spent in hearing ten classes. Each class will have sixteen 

minutes on an average; but some classes will be larger than 

others, they therefore must be allowed more than sixteen 

minutes, and very small classes less. A teacher must exer- 
cise his own judgment respecting the portion of the whole 
time that is to be appropriated to each class. 

When the classes are arranged, an order of exercises 

should be made out, and put up in the school-room, so that 

each scholar may know precisely at what time he shall recite. 

When this is done, the teacher should make a special effort to 
hear each class at and within the time specified, and toimpart 

as much instruction as possible during that period. 

It will be necessary that the teacher be always ready to 

answer any question that may be asked, without delay. If 

he is obliged to occupy time in school to study what he should 

have known before, it will derange the whole order of exer- 

eises for that portion of the day. Scholars should be stimu- 

lated tu get their lessons so well, and to recite them so audi- 

bly, that no time may be wasted in repetition. If, however, 
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a class have so little knowledge of the lesson, or are so dull 
and heedless, that they cannot finish it in the time allotted, 
the recitation should not be protracted beyond the limits 
assigned to it, for by so doing another class will be deprived 
of time which is their due, and one recitation will crowd so 
hard upon another, that the teacher will be in a hurry till the 
school closes. 

There is a dispdsition to introduce into schools other sub- 
jects than those which are common and elementary. One 
parent wants his child to study philosophy ; another is anx- 
lous to have his children study history, botany, or chemistry. 
In this way a number of very small classes are introduced, 
which consume the teacher’s time, and deprive those attend- 
ing to common branches of that degree of attention they 
ought to receive. The better way to dispose of this small 
matter is to omit some of the regular recitations on Wednes- 
day and Saturday ; and on those days to instruct the whole 
school, or as many as desire it, on these subjects. Such an 
arrangement will give variety to the exercises, and increase 
the interest of the scholars.— Davis’ Teacher Taught. 





MODES OF TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 


Various modes have been adopted for teaching the Alpha- 
bet to children. One method, which is the one pursued in 
The Mother's Primer, by T. H. Gallaudet, is, to direct the 
attention of the learner, at the very outset, to words merely. 
Let the teacher, for instance, take the words, cat, dog, horse, 
and show them to the child in succession, pronouncing each, 
but saying nothing about the letters, and giving him to under- 
stand that, taken as‘a whole, it is the printed name, or mark, 
for the animal which it is intended to denote. After doing 

*this two or three times, let the teacher point to the word cat, 
and ask the child what it means, or of what it is the name. 
If he does not recollect, he must be told; and so with regard 
to the others. Soon he will be familiar with these three words. 
Now ask him to point to the word dog, the word horse, the 
word cat, and repeat this mode of inquiry, as well as the other 
ull he is thoroughly exact in both. ‘Then take three or four 
more words, of easy orthography and import, containing other 
letters of the alphabet, and pursue the same course ; review- 
ing, also, the first set of words. In the same manner, keep on 
employing other words until a sufficient number is obtained to 
include all the letters of the alphabet. Then take the word 
dog and show the child that it is made up of three parts, or 
letters, and teach him to call each by its proper name, until he 
is quite familiar with them. ‘This process will be made the 
clearer if the word dog is written down, ia printed letters, on 

aper, the letters being separated a little from each other.— 

‘ext, ask the child to point out the letter o in some other 
word,—then d,—and then g. Exercise him in this way till 
he is exact in doing what is required of him. Then take the 
word cat, and proceed in the same manner, and so on till he 
has learned all the letters. The use of small cards, each con- 
taining a word in accordance with the above process, will be 
found to facilitate it much, and to give it additional interest. 
It has been tried in various families and schools, and with 
great success. The subsequent steps, after the alphabet is 


jearned, both with regard to Spelling and reading, can be vari-! 


ed at the discretion of the teacher. The mode of doing this 
pursued in The Mother’s Primer, and which is intended to 
harmonize with the above mentioned plan, can be seen in that 
work. 

Another mode of teaching the Alphabet, is, to take the first 
four letters, a, b, c, d, and, calling them by their proper names, 
make the child familiar with them; so that he can both give 
the name when they are shown him, or point to them, when 
he is told the name. Let him, then, find these letters else- 
where than where he first learned them; or it would be well 
to print them on paper, arranging them in the various combi- 
nations of which they are susceptible, and skipping about in 
the exercise till he is exact in his knowledge of them. Next 
take fovr more letters, proceeding in the same manner, until 
the whole is learned. 

Another mode, is, to begin with a, giving it its name, and 
requiring the child to find it in various places ina printed page ; 
aod then to do the same with 0, exercising him with both let 
ters, one while asking him to find these letters, and thén to 











give their names, the letters being shown him. Proceed in 
the same manner with the remaining letters in order, review- 
ing frequently, and with as many letters at a time as may be 
found expedient. 

Whether the more’common, or any of the above mentioned 
modes are adopted, it seems to be essential both to dispatch 
and accuracy, that the finding of the letters in other places 
than where they are first noticed, and the frequent reviewing 
of them, should be taithfully attended to. In this way the 
accuracy will insure the dispatch, in accordance with the 
homely, but very true proverb; make haste slowly. 





SPELLING AND DEFINING. 
SPELLING. 


Correct spelling I shall assume to be necessary; 1. Be- 
cause on that, in a degree, depends our understanding of writ- 
ten language ; and it would not be diflicult to show, that, in a 
language like ours, derived from so many sources, the very 
opposite idea from that intended to be conveyed, may be ex- 
pressed by the omission or transposition uf a single letter. 

2. Although correct spelling is more rare than a thorough 
acquaintance with the sciences, still every man isa critic in it, 
and inflicts the penalty of ridicule upon those who transgress 
its rules. 

3. It is important in the education of the young, as it leads 
to habits of accuracy in other things, in which the want of ac- 
curacy might be far more fatal to our own interests and happi- 
ness. He who is exact and careful in trifling affairs, seldom, 
if ever, fails to be so in more momentous concerns. 

4. The state of literature generally, and especially the esti- 
mation in which thorough education is held, may be inferred 
from the correctness or inaccuracy of the manner of spe!ling a 
language. 

5. Good spelling is essential to the permanency of a lan- 
guage. By this alone are we able to trace many words to 
their etymology, without a knowledge of which—although 
we may understand their current use—we may be entirely ig- 
norant of their signification when originally adopted into our 
language, and consequently fail to enjoy the authors of past 
times. 

6. It is also important as it respects the effect of our works 
on nations speaking other languages, both as to the conveni- 
ence of foreigners in learning the English, and especially as it 
relates to translations into other languages, in which the au- 
thor’s fame and a nation’s improvement may be iimplicated. 

It isa great mistake to permit the higher branches of learn- 
ing to supersede this, before it be thoroughly acquired ; for, if 
it bée not attained in the first few years of school education, the 
individual will probably remain deficient in it through life. 

Numerous as are the innovations in, or, to adopt a more ac- 
ceptable term, new methods of, teaching the various branches 
of education, at the present day, I hold those only to be im- 
provements, which present the subjects in a more practical 
form ; which will require the least change from the school 
method to that to be pursued in the business of life. 

If, then, we look for a moment at the common mode of 
teaching spelling ; viz. to assign one or more columns of words, 
in a spelling book, to be ‘committed to memory,’ and uttered 
by the voice, letter by letter; we see one entirely at variance 
with practical instruction, tedious to the pupil, expensive in 
time to the instructor, and never to be used tn after life ; of 
course, one that needs reformation, and i relation to which 
almost any change would be an improvement. 

A preferable course would be, to assign a portion in the 
reading book of each class, to be written on slates to dictation, 
and subsequently examined by the teacher or monitors, who, 
after checking any errorsthat might occur, should return the 
slates to their respective owners for correction—by the book, 
or otherwise. ; 

By this method, a whole school may be simultaneously en- 
gaged in the exercise, and a hundred pupils, in five distinct 
classes, may write twenty words each, in fifteen minutes or 
less—every class from its respective reading book—the teach- 
er naming the ‘number of the class, with its respective word 
to be written, and passing on to another class ; so that, by the 
time five words have been given out to as many classes, the 
first of them will be prepared for another word. 
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And here let me urge upon the teacher the indispensable 
necessity of a perfectly distinct articulation, especially as to 


the vowel sounds. Without it the pupil will often misunder- 
stand the word, though several times repeated ; and with it, 
he is able not only to understand the word at its first an- 
nouncement, but catches from his master that clear enuncia- 
tion and correct pronunciation, which constitute the clear- 
ness and efficacy, 1 may say the great charm, of spoken lan- 
uage. 

, If the school under my own care has made proficiency in 
anything, it is in this department ; and I attribute it not more 
to the general method of teaching pursued by us, than to the 
great exaciness in the mode of pronouncing, and the invaria- 
ble rigidness with which a clear and distinct articulation is 
exacted and enforced. . 

If the pupil be required, after correcting his failures, to 
transcribe the words missed, into a book kept for the purpose, 
he will be less liable to repeat the errors when the same words 
shall again occur, and will, in time, have made a collection of 
those that require his greatest care in their application, and 
which might, in themselves, furnish profitable lessons for re- 
view. 

In this connexion, I would suggest, that the transcribing of 
good composition, beside aiding to furnish the mind with vari- 
vous other knowledge, is of essential service in fixing, by habit 
as well as by memory, correct methods of spelling. 

In spelling lessons, at first, the pupils should be required to 
write every word containing as fetv as ¢wo letters; but as they 
advance, the more difficult words only should be selected. In 
this selection, the attentive teacher will soon be led by hisown 
experience to perceive, that it is not the longest words which 
scholars are most liable to misspell, but rather those that are 
common ia sound to many others in the language, of a differ- 
ent combination of betters; such, for example, as receive, be- 
lieve ; compeer, cohere, grenadier; the verb hear and the ad- 
verb here ; the pronoun their and the adverb there ; a regular 
noun in the nominative or objective case plural, and the pos- 
sessive case singular; participles of regular verbs, in which a 
doubt may exist whether the consonant preceding the final 
syllable, be double or not; as in committed, benefited, &c. 
Also, in words where able is added to c soft, as in peaceable, 
and to g soft, as in changeable; in words beginning with in 
and en, as inquire, enclose, indorse, entrap; in words ending 
in er and or, as instructer, preceptor, visiter, sailor—Many 
of these have been thrown into distinct exercises in spelling 
books, and, may, with much advantage, be learned by pupils at 
a very early age; a recurrence to them, however, as they may 
be met with in the reading book when used for spelling lessons, 
will always Se found useful. Some of Murray’s rules, as 
given in his book of exercises, especially the fifth, ninth, and 
tenth, would afford much aid; although the exceptions are so 
numerous, as to forbid an implicit reliance upon them. 

Beside these classes of words, there are many of irregular 
formation, which are more frequently spelled wrong than right ; 
among these are the folls»wing—wagon, pony, balance, sad- 
dler, wo, ay, Sage yes), basin, buffalo, expense, absence, 
melancholy, lily, ennoble, possess, disappointment, recommen- 
dation, until, off, (adverb,) oblige, trousers, separate, too, (ad- 
verb,) college, &c.—To these may be added several proper 
names of persons, such as Catharine, John, Eleazer, Eleanor, 
Jesse ; and of States, such as Louisiana, Penusylvania, Missis- 
sippi, &c. 

DEFINING. : ‘ 

On the subject of defining the words of our language, my 
opinion is, that the only effectual method of doing it with 
young pupils, is, lst. By oral explanation during a lesson in 
reading or recitation. And no word should ever be passed 
over, from the first of a child’s reading in sentences, without 
his comprehending fully and distinctly its meaning. 

2. When the reading lesson, accompanied by all the neces- 
sary explanations, sha!l have been completed, the pupil should 
be required to define to the teacher, such words from the les- 
son as may be given to him, and subsequently to write them 
on a slate for a spelling less6n ; if he be directed to write the 
meaning also, so much the better will it he for his progress in 
the language. 

3. The next exercise I should recommend, would be a para- 
phrase of the story, in the pupil’s own language, according to 


his understanding of it; by which the teacher could ascertain 
whether he had a correct idea of the whole, as well as of indi- 
vidual words, and also furnish a good opportunity for laying 
the foundation of the scholar’s sty h " 

This exercise would, with the aid above suggested, be found 
a very agreeable one to the pupil, who would, in no long time, 
be prepared for the use of the dictionary. This might be first 
put into his hand, as soon as he should be able to distinguish 
synonymes. Until then, for the lesson in question, he had 
better be without one. 

4. The teacher now having marked in the reading lesson 
such words as he deemed most suitable and useful, the pupil 
should seek in his dictionary for such as could be substituted 
for them, without changing the import of the sentence; when 
he might either write the original words with their synonymes 
on a slate, or read the latter in lieu of the former—incorpora- 
ting them into the sentence. 

“his practice continued for a while, prepares the scholar for 
reading, with unhesitating fluency, the supplied synonyme for 
the original word—in the same manner that a good linguist 
translates a language at sight, and looking on a page of French 
—for example—reads it in correct English. 

A sure and satisfactory method of ascertaining that the pu- 
pil has acquired the meaning of every word along with its 
definition, and to invest him with the highest and most im- 
portant benefit arising from this exercise, is to require of him 
to embody every word he is asked to define,in a sentence of his 
own composing. Such exercise, it is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve, calls into action all the resources of the mind, and pro- 
duces a readiness of thought which is an invaluable acquire- 
ment. 

It is not to be expected that the pupil will accomplish all 
this without many failures, and much occasional aid from the 
instructer, but every step of his progress will tend to make the 
next more easy, and will, beside giving him a correct under- 
standing of the subject of the lesson before him, lead him to 
observe those nice shades of difference in words and expres- 
sions, without which he can never write his native tongue 
with purity and precision. 

These methods of teaching spelling and defining, are not 
merely theoretical. They are the results of positive experi- 
ment, practised under my own superintendence, for eight or 
ten years. 





[We are happy to be able to continue the series of arti- 
cles on this important branch of common school educa- 
tion which was commenced in No. 8 of Vol. II of the 
Journal. We would again commend them to the serious 
attention of teachers. They are communicated by one 
who has had more than thirteen years experience as a 
teacher of Reading and Speaking, and is still successful- 
ly engaged in the same department. 

In the first of the series, the writer gives this cardinal 
direction—to teach the youngest scholars WHOLLY BY EX- 
AMPLE, and to depend PRINCIPALLY on example in assist- 
ing the more advanced. 

In the second, he points out the mode in which he should 
teach by example—by reading a very little at one time 
and that very slowly, with proper explanations. 

We add in this place a few excellent ‘ Hints to teach- 
ers” which we found prefaced to the “ Village Reader.” 


1. Occasionally let each scholar read only to a stop, even if 
the stop is merely a comma, and let each be careful to leave 
off with the right inflection of voice, as nct letting the voice 
fall at a comma, if the sense does not require it. Sucha 
ractice serves to fix the attention of every scholar upon the 
esson, which it is sometimes difficult to secure, when each 
one knows beforehand, from his position in the class, the par- 
agraph he is to read. 

2. Let each member of the class occasionally read the 
same sentence, and the others criticise the manner of the one 
who reads. 

3. Give out a sentence from the lesson to be read, pre- 








vious to the exercise, for each scholar to transcribe upon his 
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slate, and to indicate the emphatic words by underscoring 
them, and to mark the inflections proper to be used whenever 
required. Or let each transcribe the sentence without insert- 
ing the stops, and then, without the aid of the book, apply 
them properly. Or let the sentence be written upon the 
the Black-board, one pupil mark it, and the other members of 
the class criticise upon his performance. 

4, The teacher should rely very much upon his own exam- 
ple, as a method of instruction in reading. 

5. Accustom scholars to give definitions in their own lan- 
guage, of words as found in their connection in the sentence. 


READING.—No. 3. 


On the mode of introducing the child-from the spelling to 
the reading book. 

Let it be remarked in the first place, that the child should be detained 
upon the study of the spelling book until he is thoroughly prepared 
for the reading book. hen may he be considered as being thoroughly 
prepared ? hen his habits of spelling are not only accurate, but 
quick and prompt; when he can read most of the words in any book, 
safter a deliberate look, and without stopping to spellthem aloud. The 
spelling bogk should be made a study: that is, the child should be accus- 
tomed to study his spelling lesson, and notonly to spell the words when 
they are put to him by his teacher, but to recite and spell them from 
memory. He should become fond of mastering his spelling lessons, 
as tasks which he accomplishes with success and triumph. A love 
of successful labor and triumphant energy and perseverance, should 
be formed in his childish mind before he leaves the spelling book. He 
should be made an enthusiast in spelling. This was the mode of the 
best of our old-fashioned schools; and it has of late been too much 
neglected, in the zeal of teachers to hurry on the infantile mind to 
studies which require more maturity of intellect than the child pos- 
sesses. Let it not be supposed that the spelling book, thus taught, is 
dull and dgy tochildren. They cannot read interesting stories, and 
such other matter as is commonly se'ected for their gratification, until 
they have first learned to read; or, in other words, till they have ac- 
quired the ability to spell at sight. Now to do this, they must, upon 
any plan of instruction, spend months, at least, upon the alphabet and 
first spelling lessons. All this time is spent upon what is, and must 
be, purely a task; yet we find some children fond of this task, and as 
fond of it under a thorough teacher, as of their lessons in reading, when, 
at a subsequent period they are able to read without spelling, and un- 
derstand what they read. Their pleasure proceeds from success in the 
exertion of their energies, and from gaining the approbation of their 
teacher and parents, and the rewards ofthe school. Now ifthe teach- 
er is energetic and careful, this pleasure may be made to continue until 
the most important tables of the spelling book have become fixed in the 
child’s memory, and he has acquired a habit of pronouncing instantly, 
and with‘unerring accuracy each word as it Occurs in succession in 
whatever passage he is to read. A mistake has been too prevalentabout 
making studies agreeable to children. It has been supposed possible 
by the exercise of sufficient ingenuity to throw all labor into sport, and 
thus prevent all tedium in learning the elements of any branch 
of knowledge. This opinion is the result of very careless 
observation. A‘serious examination of the facts will at once show us 
that every subject has its elements which can interest us while we are 
learning them only as we are satisfied that they will be useful in our 
future progress. In learning a language, for instance, the acquisition 
of the grammar interests us only as we believe we shall have occasion 
to apply it. A child properly trained, one who is kept under subjec- 
tion and made to have faith in his parents and teachers, has the same 
undoubting confidence, and indeed in a far higher degree, in the useful- 
ness of its elementary studies. But in addition to this, perhaps the 
most effectual of all sources of interest to be relied upon in educating a 
child, is the pleasure resulting from successful labor and perseverance. 
Many appear to overlook this, and yet itis the highest gratification that 
achild can enjoy in anything connected with his education. 

Let the teacher then persevere in a course of strict discipline until the 
child can enjoy the satisfaction and triumph exhibited to its parents and 
friends as a speller of infallible accuracy ofall the ordinary words of his 
native tongue. Butthough the reasons already given for this injunction 
are sufficient, there are other considerations in its favor which it is well 
not to overlook. The orthography of the English language is more irreg- 


ular than that of any other either ancient or modern; and to master it| 


is aserious labor which requires time as well as pains, and experience 
shews, that where this is not accomplished in childhood, it is rarely 
done at a later period. And finally the general rule always to make 
sure of tlie first step, is a sufficient reason for enjoining so much time 
and pains to be spent upon the spelling book. 

To be sure where little introductory books, or primers as they for- 


riod of educating in which the great business is to teach orthography, 
let it be satisfactorily mastered. 
We are now prepared for the first step in the teaching of reading, as 
distinguished from the power of pronouncing words at sight without pre- 
viously spelling them. This first step consists in teaching the child the 
natural grouping according to which the words are pronounced in con- 
versation. In respect to this there is a total deficiency in all our element- 
ary books without exception. A few of the books on elocution notice 
the principle, but ihe eatiades are universally ignorant of it. [In con- 
sequence of this and one or two other such things, nine tenths of the labor 
of the elocutionist is generally spent in undoing what the school teacher 
has directly or indirectly taught and fixed in the mind during the whole 
= of childhood. An example will at once show what is meant. 
ake John Ist, 6th, “ There was a man sent from God whose name 
was John.” 

Now a child is taught to spell these words, and indeed should be so 
taught, as follows. ‘T-h-e r-e There w-a-s Was a m-a-n man s-e-n-t 
sent f-r-o-m from G-o-d God w-h-o-s-e whose n-a-m-e name w-a-S Was 
J-o-h-n John. But how are these words enunciated in natural utter- 
ance—in conversation for instance 1? 

There, and was, a, from, whose, and was, are what are called in elo- 
cution light or wnaccented words, and are always pronounced as be- 
longing to some other word. The same is true of all articles, pro- 
nouns, auxilliary verbs, adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions, unless 
for some reason they are made pointedly emphatic and dwelt upon: 
These little words are pronounced as belonging to-some verb, noun or 
adjective. Any natural reader, old or young, pronounces them in this 
way, and they are never uttered otherwise in conversation. Children, 
however, always in their first attempts, dwell upon each word as if it 
were independent and unconnected. They rest with the mind and 
voice upon each word as if it was part of a spelling and not of a reading 
lesson. Hence results immediately the universal draw! of young chil- 
dren learning to read; and it is commonly the case that this drawl 
either remains in a greater or less degree during life, or is changed for 
a slovenly or indistinct articulation of these little words, which makes 
the whole delivery of the reader or speaker obscure. And indeed if the 
reader takes pajns to avoid both of these faults he is yet liable to exhibit 
|a disagreeable and unnatural precision and stiffness of articulation. 
To return then to the verse just exhibited, how are these words grouped 
in utterance? We shall immediately perceive that there are but five 
words in actual pronunciation—the little words being joined to some 
principal one immediately before or after them, atid each group so 
| formed being TE likea single word. Thus, 
| TherewasaMAN SENT fromGOD whoseNAME wasJOHN 
| (vide Walker’s Gram. of Elocution.) 

This mode of printing exhibits the sound of this sentence 
as it strikes the ear when uterred in a manner perfectly simple and 
natural. Let it be deliberately pronounced to a foreigner totally igno- 
rant of our language and he would distinguish but five words. Thisis 
the grouping of the words in mere pronunciation ; correct reading, ac- 
cording to the principle laid down in the last number of these essays, 
will require the following arrangement. 

TherewasaMAN SENT fromGOD—whoseNAME wasJOHN, 

That is, there will be no actual pause in the sentence except after the 
word God, but the words printed in larger type are uttered with more 
force of voice than those which are in smaller type, and joined to them. 
In short, the latter are pronounced as wnaccented syllables of a word in 
which the part in larger type is the accented portion. But to prevent 
| all possibility of mistake, let this verse and the two next-be printed as 
| follows: / 


| TherewasaMANSENT fromGOD-——-whoseNAME 
wasJ OHN, 


TheSAME CAMEforaW ITN ESS—— tobear 
WITNESSofthe LIGHT———thatALLMEN 
throughHIM mightBELIEVE. , 


HE——-wasNOTTHATLIGHT 
bear WITNESSof THATLIGHT. 


‘The mode in which these three verses are printed represent perhaps 
as well as any mode can, the actual course of the voice in natural ut- 
terance so far as respeets accented words, emphasis and pause; yet 
children just leaving the spelling book will not generally be able to 
catch at once with the eye and read off without drawling, portions as 
large as occur in most of the above examples. The practical question 
then is, how much should such children be required to read at one 
glance of the eye and effort ofthe mind. The answer will be, let them 
utter but one accent at a single effort, or but one word as the language 
strikes the ear, according to the mode in which a little above we first 

















butwasSENT to 





merly were called, are used, which contain reading lessons made up of| printed the verse. TherewasaMAN, &c. At first this rule must be 


the shortest words and simpiest possible sentences, spelling may be 
acquired partly in conjunction witn reading. Yet even in this case, 


rigidly observed, and the child compelled to give a strong impulse 
of voice upon the accented word, or the accented portion of a group, 


spelling must be studied as such, and experience shows that spelling | (which will always consist, indeed, of but one syllable,) while at the 


books which contain the words of our irregular language classified in 
tables cannot be dispensed with. Most spelling books also contain 


same time equal pains is taken to make him enumerate distinctly, in- 
deed, yet very lightly the unaccented syllables and words. If this is 





lessons of easy sentences for reading, but these should not be used to the! faithfully attended to, he will soon be able to join these groups togeth- 


neglect of the spelling lessons. In short, during that introductory pe- © 
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so as not to make an actual pause, except where the sense require 
He will be able to read with the true natural flow of words, as 
indieated by the way the three verses above have been printed. Per- 
haps it will be well for the sake of example to exhibit the remaining two 
in the same manner as the first verse was first given, yet with one 
slight variation, which will be immediately obvious on comparison. 


TheSAME CAME fora W I’Tness —tobear 
Wi&«&Tness ofthe LIGHT thatA LLmen through 
HIM——mightbeLIEVE. 

HE- wasNOT THAT LIGHT———butwas 
SENT tobearWUTness of THAT LIGHT. 


On first attempting to read, children should study their lesson before- 
hand, as is the co.nmon custom in schools, and if correctly taught they 
will soon form the habit of always spelling their reading ‘lessons ac- 
cording to the natural grouping of the words. Indeed, in this way 
only can they in fact understand what they read. They must trans- 
late the written language into oral. That which addresses the eye 
they must change into that which they are already familiar with as 
nekiak itsimpression on the ear. We need very much an elementary 
book which shall be intermediate between the spelling and the reading 
book, and shall consist of spelling lessons made up. of groups of words. 
One set of tables for instance, in such a book should consist of speci- 
mens of the conjugations of verbs; e. g. 

IshallhaveLO VED. 

HemayhaveEX PECTED. 

WecannotCALCULATE. ; = 

Such a book, judiciously executed, would exceedingly facilitate the 
process, now so slow and tedious, ofteaching children to read, while at 
the same time it would prevent the monotonous drawl which univer- 
sally prevails. Let any one try the experiment of showing a child in 
his first efforts how to read by the natural groups, and he will be 
struck with the satisfactior. that it affords to his little pupil’s mind. 


WRITING, OR PENMANSHIP. 

Penmanship is an important part of common school educa- 
tion; and though teachers traverse the country instructing the 
young in this art, still it is necessary that the teacher of the 
district school should give to it particular attention. Since 
writing schools have become so abundant, penmanship has 
been neglected in the public schools. This is an evil, for it is 
‘not probable that half the children ever receive any instruction 
in this art from a writing master. If, then, it is neglected in 
the common school, one half of the children will be less skill- 
ful in this art than they otherwise would have been. c 

It is my opinion that the instructions of writing masters, by 
affording superior facilities to a few, have been the occasion 
of its being neglected by school teachers ; and consequently 
many of those children, who cannot afford the time or expense 
of hiring the services of a master, are poorly qualified for bu- 
siness. 

This evil will be remedied at once, if the teachers of our 
schools will remember that the services of the writing master, 
who teaches only private schools, for the benefit of those who 
can pay, do not supersede the necessity of teaching penman- 
ship in the common school. mn 

The consequences of poor writing are sometimes serious, 
and at others ludicrous. An indictment was found,-a few 
months since, by a grand jury ia Kentucky, against a man for 
a criminal offence. It was quashed by the court, on the plea, 
by the defendant’s counsel, that the scrawl which the foreman 
intended for his signature was not his name, and bore no re- 
semblance to it. 

I have seen a letter written to a lawyer which it was utter- 
ly impossible to decipher; he could not determine the place 
where it was written, the subject, nor the name of the writer. 
The letter, of course, remains unanswered to this day. ’ 

An English gentleman applied to the East India Company 
for an office for a friend of his in India, and succeeded in ob- 
taining an appointment. His friend, after a while, wrote him 
a letter of thanks, and signified his intention to send him an 
equivalent. The Englishman could make nothing of the 
word but elephant ; and being pleased with the idea of re- 
ceiving such a noble animal, he was at the expense of erect- 
ing a suitable building for his accommodation. In a few 
weeks the equivalent came, which was nothing more nor less 
than a pot of sweetmeats. 

A clergyman in Massachusetts, more than a century ago, 
addressed a letter to the General Court on some subject of 
interest that was under discussion. The clerk read the letter, 
in which was this remarkable sentence: “I address you not 


, 


as magistrates, but as Jndian devils.” The clerk hesitated, 
and looked carefully, and said, “ Yes, he addresses you as 
Indian devils.” The wrath of the honorable body was arous- 
ed, they passed a vote of censure, and wrote to the reverend 
gentleman for an explanation; from which it appeared, that 
he did not address them as magistrates, but as individuals. 

A certain part of the day should be devoted to writing; the 
school teacher must assign to ita part of his time, as faithful- 
ly as he does to reading or spelling. Generally the latter part 
of the forenoon is the best time for writing. In the morning 
the house is often cold, or the ink frozen ; and in the after- 
noon, especially if there is snow upon the ground, the child- 
ren’s hands tremble. Copies and pens should be in readiness ; 
and when the hour for this exercise arrives, let each scholar 
be ready to begin. 

We can hardly appreciate the value of this art. How pleas- 
ant to be able to communicate our thoughts to absent friends ! 
how useful to be able to record the results of business! how 
wonderful to be able to put our thoughts on paper, that they 
may be communicated to minds in other lands and in other 
ages !— Davis’ Teacher Taught. 


MODE OF TEACHING PENMANSHIP ADOPTED IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT BARRE, 


A very decided improvement in the mode of teaching the 
art of chirography, or handwriting, is practised at the Barre 
Normal School. It is as follows:—A large blackboard is 
placed in front of the writing class. Four horizontal and 
parallel lines are drawn upon it. These lines are like the 
tour lines found in ordinary ruled writing-books, and they are 
drawn at greater or less distances from each other, according 
to the size of the letters proposed to be made;,that is, the 
upper and lower lines are intended to give the letters a uni- 
form length, and the two intermediate ones show where a 
succeeding letter should branch off from a preceding, &c., or 
where one part of a letter should be juined to another part of 
the same letter; as where, for instance, in the letter a, the i 
should be united to the o. A letter is then selected for the 
lesson. Suppuse it to be the letter a, in coarse hand: the 
teacher makes eight, .en, or a dozén, at his pleasure, with a 
chalk pencil upon the blackboard. One of these Yetiers he 
makes as perfect as possible ; but each of the others is made 
to deviate from the pattern letter—one to extend a little above 
the upper sine, another to fall a little below the lower one ; 
one not to reach the upper line, another not tu reach the lower; 
;in one, the swell of the o part of the a should be too full at 
i the top, in another at the bottom; in one the curve or bend 
| Should be too acute, in another too broad; in one, the inclina- 

tion or slant should approach the horizontal too much, in an- 

other the perdendicular, &c. &c., until the infinite forms of 
wrong are sufficiently exhausted. That the letters may be 
distinguished, let them be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. We will 
suppose the model letter to be the fifth in the series. The 
class being all arranged in full view of the board, with their 
writing materials before them, the teacher proposes the fol- 
lowing question: “ Which of all the letters upon the board is 
the most perfect?” and, waiting a moment, until every pupil, 
with eyes fixed upon them, has had time to form an opinion, 
he then names the scholar who is to answer the inquiry.— 
The scholar will probably reply, the fifth; if not, then the 
teacher inquires, whether any in the class are of a different 
opinion, and if so, it is signified by the holding up of the hand 
or by some other customary sign. 

After a unanimity of opinion is established as to the pattern, 
or model letter, the teacher begins with No 1, and inquires of 
the whole class, in what its defect consists.. After waiting a 
moment, as before, to allow every scholar to form his judg- 
ment, he calls upon one to answer the question. The scholar 
describes: what he supposes to be the error in the formation of 
the letter. If the answer is incorrect, then the general ques- 
tion is put, whether all agree in the opinion expressed, and 
the matter is discussed and settled, as before. But if the an- 
swer should be correct, then the teacher proceeds without de- 
lay to No. 2, The same‘course is taken with regard to all 
the remaining imperfect letters. 

After the whole series has been thus disposed of, the teach- 
er, with more or less minuteness, as he may judge necessary, 
recapitulates what has been decided in regard to each letter. 
“You all say, that No. 1 fails to be a perfect letter, on ac- 
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count of this excess ; No. 2, on account of this defect ; but 
that No. 5 comes near being a perfect letter. Now, fill a line 
of your writing-books with this letter, in which all the faults 
you have specified shall be avoided, and all those beauties you 
have named shall be copied.” The pupils then write a line, 
and the teacher inspects their work. Wherever the teacher 
finds that a pupil has geviated from the model letter, or has 
made one resembling one of the imperfect letters, he calls his 
attention specially and distinctly to that point; he shows the 
pupil how he has violated his own rules, gone contrary to his 
own decision and judgment, copied a letter — it out) 
which he had declared to be incorrect, and failed to imitate 
what he had pronouced a model. ; 

Such lessons may be repeated, with any number of varia- 
tions, until the pupils are exercised, not only on all the indi- 
vidua! letters, but on the various combinations of them, into 
syllables and words ;—exercised in regard to the letters, d, h, 
£, JS, P,q y, &e., and the manner in which one letter should 
be connected with another, the proper spaces hetween letters 
in the same word, between different words, &c. &c. 

The waste in our schools, both of time and materials, in 
learning to write, is a subject of very general complaint ; and 
even, after all the expenditure of ume and stationery for ac- 
quiring the art of writing well, it is not acquired. Whoever 
occupies a situation where his duty requires him to read the 

elitions, remonstrances, &c. presented to our legislative 

odies, or to examine heavy files of any kind of public manu- 
script documents, we venture to affirm, can never execute the 
task without tears in his eyes ; for, if sorrow does not excite 
them, straining will. So little success, indeed, do teachers 
ordinarily have, in perfecting their pupils in this imporiant 
branch, that intelligent school committees have seriously pro- 
posed to abandon it altogether, during the ordinary school 
term, and, as a substitute for teaching it in the school, to ex- 
pend a portion of the public money in hiring a professional 
writing-master, to make a circuit through the districts, and 
give instruction in this branch alone. Were the mode above 
described adopted and skilfully pursued, we believe it would 
supersede the necessity and save the expense of hiring an ad- 
ditional teacher, while it would increase many fold the profi- 
ciency of the scholars in this useful branch of acommon school 
education. 








MOTVIES TO BE ADDRESSED IN THE INSTRUC- 
TION OF CHILDREN. 


The motives which, twenty years ago, were almost universally 
addressed for the management and instruction of children, and 
which, I fear, are still addressed in many schools and even families, 
aresprincipally the three following: 

Fear of pain, 

Fear of shame, 

Emulation. 

And the motives which I consider high and noble, and which I 
believe may be effectually appealed to in the discipline of a school, 
as incitements to exertion, and as powerful auxiliaries in the for- 
mation of the character are, 

1. Love of approbation ; 

2. Love of knowledge ; 

3. Love of truth; 

4. Love of advancement ; 

5. The pleasure of learning; 

6. The pleasure of exercising the generous affections ; 

7. The desire of preparation for the duties of life ; 

8. Desire of self-approbation ; 

9. Desire of the favor of God. 

These of course, are intimately connected, and may, indeed, in 
some cases, seem to youidentical. When I come to speak of them 
however, you will find that I mean very different things by the love 
of knowledge and the pleasure of learning. ‘ 


The first that I shall mention of the motives which are 
often depended on for the government of a school, and for ex- 
citement to action, is, the fear of pain. I condemn it, because 
1 thiok it a low and unworthy motive, not that it does great 
harm. Nor doI condemn italtogether. I have always said, 
and I still say, that I would not undertake to manage any school 
for boys, unless I had the power to punish corporally, when I 
thought it necessary. The mere possession of the power, 
would usually be all that would be required. It would seldom 








be necessary to use it. The great objection to corporal punish- 
ment, is the fact that it excites angry passions—not only in the 
child, but also in the master, and much more in the latter than 
in the former. I very distinctly remember that corporal pun- 
ishment, when inflicted in a school where I was a pupil, rarely 
excited a permanent ill-feeling in the pupil ; because it was felt 
to be just. Certain laws had this penalty annexed to their in- 
fraction. And, as the master was really kind and just, there 
was no feeling of rebellion against a consequence which the 
offender brought on himself. But my own experience teaches 
me that the effect is almost necessarily bad on the individual 
who inflicts the pain. It excites a horrible feeling in him, a 
feeling which | conceive to belong to evil spirits. But I do 
not see that the fear of pain necessarily perverts the character 
of the child. 

Not so with the fear of shame. I believe its effects to be 
altogether bad. And the essence of its badness is, that it can 
be brought to bear upon what is excellent, as readily as upon 
what is evil. Indeed, what is noble and high minded and 
pure, can more easily be turned to ridicule, than the contrary. 
Cruelty, hardness of heart, selfishness, the meanest of vices, 


/can with difficulty be exposed to ridicule; while compassion, 


tender-heartedness, generosity, are particularly obnoxious to it. 

Moss children are, by nature, too susceptible of ridicule. 
How common it is tosee children ashamed of poverty, or any 
appearance of poverty, or of any natural defect or peculiarity, 
and not ashamed of gluttony, or profaneness, or malice ! 

Children of delicate temperament, great generosity, and 
warmth of imagination, those of the very character that need 
not the influence of a severe punishment, would be made to 
suffer terribly from the fear of shame; while those of obtuse 
temperament, cowardly and mean, and wanting in imagina- 
tion, would suffer very little. ’ 

Besides, from whatever cause, our countrymen are must in- 
ordinately susceptible to the influence of ridicule, already. 
Is not the great want of independence which every observer 
must notice, owing to this? Are we not, in the highest and 
most absurd degree, sensitive to other people’s opinions? And 
if we are so, would it not be unphilosophical and wanting in 
patriotism, to increase this national infirmity by rendering in- 
dividuals more sensitive by addressing the fear of shame ? 

The great objectron to it, however, is what I have stated, 
that it operates withrterrible inequality and injustice ; giving 
great pain to the fine characters that ought to be dealt delicate- 
ly with, and not touching those who are, if possible, to be 
taken hold of by influences of all kinds. 

The same objection lies against emulation. It operates 
with great force upon those noble natures that need no excite- 
ment, and passes over those dull ones whom it should be the 
business of discipline to move. 

It must be admitted that it is a most powerful motive, per- 
haps the most powerful that can be putin action. But it sa- 
crifices the higher powers to the lower—the moral to the in- 
tellectual. And herein is its condemnation. The object of 
the teacher ought not to be to make as good scholars as possi- 
ble, by any means whatsoever, but to elevate the being as 
highly as possible. If the scholar is made at the expense of 
the man, an absolute injury, an incalculable injury is inflicted. 
The teacher, capable of sacrificing the moral character of his 
pupil to his appearance at an exhibition, or his triumph at an 
annual examination, is totally unworthy of his office. 

Emulation, when exercised among companions and equals, 
almost necessarily excites the worst passions, envy, jealousy, 
hatred, malice. I say almost, because | believe that there a 
few so noble in their natures, so raised above all selfishness, 
that they are able to see the prize for which they have-been 
long striving, with all possible efforts, borne away by a rival, 
with no other feeling than gratification at his success, and 
resignation to their own disappointment. But these are few, 
very few. Ihave never known but one; and he, though a 
man of admirable talents and character, was so different, in 
many other respects, from common persons, that he passed 
with many for insane. I might, therefore, without departing 
from the truth, leave out the qualifying expression, and say, 
that emulation, as it usually operates, excites the worst pas- 
sions of the human heart. 

I speak advisedly on this point. I have watched its opera- 
tions for twenty-five years with great attention; latterly, with 
the most earnest and solemn desire of reaching the truth. I 
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have felt that this principle, if wrong, was doing unmeasured, 
infinite harm. I have therefore examined the question as one 
that effected something higher than the mere life of a man,— 
his character. I began many years ago, in my first essays In 
teaching, with appealing to emulation in every instance, as an 
incitement to goud conduct and a stimulus to exertion in every 
form in which exertion could be required. And I- confess I 
found it able to accomplish what it seemed to promise. Tu 
be at the head of a class can never be an object of indifference 
to a ciild of talent, if that is held out as tae greatest good, 
Still less—to be at the head of a school. To gain a medal, 
when only one or a very few are given, and where the num- 
ber of competitors is great, may be made to assumeto the eye 
of a child an importance greater than any other object for 


' which he can live.—Mass. Com: Sch. Jour. 
(To be continued. ] 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN CITY COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


It is commonly supposed that the physical education of the 
pupils of a day-school must be left to the direction of their 
parents, and few school systems go further than to regulate 
the hours of study and instruction, and to arrange the ventila- 
tion, warmth, and other physical circumstances, so that the 
bodily development of the pupil may not suifer. ‘The mana- 
gers of city schools have, in my opinion, a further duty to per- 
form, namely, to promote, directly, the health of their pupils, 
by providing a play-ground to which the boys may go before 
and after school hours, and during the hours of study, at in- 
tervals expressly devoted toair and exercise. Experience 
shows that intervals of exercise facilitate the subsequent dis- 
cipline of the school room, as well as promote health. 1 
should consider any arrangement of school hours, which pre- 
vented the frequenting the play-ground, as defective, though 
it might be convenient in other respects. To prevent injuri- 
ous results to moral discipline, the play ground should be su- 
perintended by a proper officer, whose temperament and char- 
acter must be peculiar, that he may have the requisite control 
without interfering with proper pastimes by his presence. 
Habitual exercise should be accompanied by suitable informa- 
tion in regard to the principles of health, for the want ot 
which many persons suffer severely, since physical infirmity 
follows errors from ignorance as well as perverseness. Tine 
gymnastic exercises which are so popular in Germany and 
Switzerland, have not been permanently introduced to any 
considerable extent, into any other country ; but the games 
of our school boys are an adequate substitute for them. 


RECENT SCHOOL DOCUMENTS. 


We have received recently many valuable documents 
respecting systems and schools of public instruction in 
several States and cities, with which we should be bappy 
to make our readers acquainted. Heretofore, official doc- 
uments of this kind have embraced only statistics of the 
most fallacious and unsatisfactory character. They have 
related to the mere organization of the system, and have 
not unfrequently led to most erroneous conclusions.— 
They have thrown little or no light on the actual condi- 
tion of the schools—their excellencies or defects—and 
proposed no plans for improving and extending the former 
or correcting and removing the latter. There is however 
a marked difference in these respects in the documents 
now before us, and which we have read with great inter- 
est and profit and to which we will in this place briefly 
refer. 


Abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns for 1839- 
40, prepared by Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board 
of Education. 

This is without exception the most valuable document 
respecting the actual working of the common school sys- 
tem of any State, which has come under our notice. 


| sults realized in several important parficulars. 











tions frum the reports of school committees from all but 
six out of the three hundred and seven towns of the State. 
The statistics are not of a barren, useless character, but 
show the educational wants and capabilities of each town, 
the annual pecuniary appropriations, and the actual re- 
The re- 
ports are not the production of one or two, or a dozen 
men of ordinary intellect and intelligence on the subject, 
but on an average of three men for each town, and of 
more than one thousand for the State, all of whom have 
been actually engaged as teachers or committee-men, not 
for one year but for many, in the schvols of which they 
speak. Whether regarded as evidence of existing excel- 
lencies or defects, as a body of suggestions and plans of 
improvement, this document is of the highest value, and 
must prove of essential service, not only in Massachusetts, 
but every where, where the lessons of experience are re- 
garded. 

The facts set forth in these reports are at once highly 
honorable, and if we may say it without intending any 
particular disparagement to the common schools of that 
ancient commonwealth, deeply humiliating to Massachu- 
setts. ‘They are highly honorable, for we do not believe 
that the public schools of any other State in the Union 
could come out from the searching examination and full 
exposure to which her schools are here subjected, with so 
much credit. In no other State is the pecuniary appro- 
priations for their support so liberal, or the self-devotion 
and fidelity of committees so marked and praiseworthy. 
We do not believe there is another State, where so many, 
or so ably written reports could have been collected. But 
the facts set forth are deeply humiliating, for they prove 
beyond the reach of doubt, that decay has eaten into the 
very core of the system—that the common schools are not 
common in the sense of being open and actually enjoyed 
by all, and while a large number of the rich, and educa- 
ted, and professional men support better private schools, 
there is alarge mass of ignorance entirely unenlightened, 
and immense capabilities of happiness and usefulness al- 
most entirely lost, from the want of a more thorough 
course of instruction than is given in theschools. True, 
this state of things, and to a much greater extent, exist 
elsewhere. The evils set forth in this document, expos- 
ed and complained of in almost every one of these reports 
as existing in every town, and in almost every school, we 
know to exist in Connecticut, and we have good reason to 
believe that they exist in the common schools of other 
States. Common schools every where labor under com- 
mon defects and difficulties, and hence documents like 
this are of value to all engaged in their improvement. 
Scattered through these various reports may be found full 
and practical information on some of the most essential 
points in the organization and administration of common 
school systems; ‘such as the division of territory into 
school districts ; the principles on which the taxes, raised 
by the town, should be distributed ; the construction and 
location of school houses ; the disastrous effects of irregu- 
lar and tardy attendance, and of a diversity of books on 
the same branches, in school ; the necessity of a good un- 
derstanding between prudential and superintending com- 
mittees; the entire want of connection between a tho- 
rough knowledge of the studies required of the teachers 
of our schools, and a power of communicating that knowl- 
edge, or aptness to teach, and a capacity to govern ; 
the inappreciable difference between well and ill-qualified 
teachers ; the acceleration of progress, which may be de- 


It is rived from supplying the schools with suitable apparatus ; 


a volume of four hundred and eighty-two closely printed | the value of School District Libraries; the advantages 
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which would accrue to the schools from a greater mani-|by teachers? Why should not a higher standard of at- 
festation of parental interest in their welfare ; the clear tainment be set up both by the law and by public opin- 
policy of such liberal appropriations by the towns, as will ion! Why should not teachers be examined more on the 
save the children from losing, in a long vacation, all they principles and practice of their profession, not merely as 
may have acquired, during a short school ; the necessity ‘to their attainments in the studies taught in the schools, 
of thoroughness in every branch pursued, especially in the | but the best methods of communicating them, on the 
elementary ones, 4s the indispensable condition of tho- | government ‘of a school, the rewards and punishments 
roughness in all others; the value of moral instruction— | proper to be held out and administered, the motives to be 
or rather, the valuelessness and absolute danger of-all | appealed to, &c. &c.? If this was demanded of them, 
other instruction without it.’ : | teachers would search for such knowledge either in the 
We wish with Mr. Mann, that there was more of detail school room, as assistants, or the best books on the sub- 
given as to the ‘processes and methods for communica- ject written by the most experienced and approved teach- 
tng real, instead of verbal, knowledge; for setting at;ers. But whether demanded or not, every teacher who 
work and for keeping at work as many minds as there respects himself, and the dignity and value of his calling, 
are pupils in the school-room, (or as near as possible to} has it in his power to read, if not to possess some or all of 
that number,) and thus of commencing, in school, those | the following"treatises written for their special advantage. 
habits of investigation, of analysis and of proving the cor- | Ty, Teacuer, by Jacob Abbott, late principal of the Mount 
rectness of all mental processes, by subjecting them to/ Vernon Female School. Boston: Whipple & Damrell, 
some acknowledged test, which will make acquisition, 1839. pp. 342. Retail price, 75 cents. 
through all subsequent life, at once rapid and sure; for |-pug Texcuer Taucut, by. Emerson Davis, late principal of 
accustoming the intellect to perceive that it cannot make| the Westfield Academy. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyoa & 
truth, but can only discover it; and for training that in- Webb, 1839. pp. 79. " Retail price, 37 12cents. 
tellect to the discovery of those great truths, with which | poy suatt I covers my Scuoo.? by E. C. Wines, Pro- 


the material and the spiritual universe are alike filled, } fessor in the Public High School, Philadelphia. Philadel- 
while the heart, at the same time, is trained to love and! phia: W. Marshall & Co., 1838. Retail price, 75 cents. 


obey them.’ lop , =" ‘ 

The schools of Massachusetts cannot remain where they | Tonk ance Tae ra < 940. rocie "Tau pace 
now are, under the impulsé which these reports must give| 75 cents. ; z 
to the public mind, first in the several towns for which Tue Disrrict Scnoor, by J. Orville Taylor. New York: 


they were prepared, and then in the State generally.— Harper & Brothers. pp. 336. Retail price, 75 cents. 

The bare exposure will correct some of the evils, and Mile, ati i by H D ial 
2 Sc eACHER’S- Manuva, by Henry Dunn, Secreta- 

good plans and suggestions made for the benefit of one sy of the Beitish oad Foreign School Society, London. 


town, will be disseminated through this volume to every; pyartford : Reed b < — 
town in the State. ifthe establishment of the Board of | > peo ee ee seer, ae eee 


Education in Massachusetts had led to no other result, 
than the preparation and publication of this document, it ; 
would have done a good which cannot be properly esti- Conressioxs or 4 Scuoo Master. Andover, Mass. 
mated in dollars and cents. ‘True this good will not’be Tue Scuoo. Masrer’s Frienp, by Theodore Dwight, jr. 
seen in immediate and brilliant results, but like the light,! New York. 


and the rain, the information thus thrown upon the pub-| Prof. Stowe on Evemenrary Instruction tn Prussia. Bos- 
lic, will gradually insinuate itself into every dark and; ton, 1840. pp. 109. 


thirsty crevice, till a more vigorous life shall pervade the) wooo 5 Account oF THE Dinistieeed,- Senin. Mee, 
entire school system. But that Board has done more,x—! Boston. 1840, : 

it has commenced under favorable auspices the most im- : 
portant experiment, yet attempted on this side of the 
water, for the education of the teachers of her common | ; ; 
schools, and from the first hour of its organization, has| TRaiNtNGc System, as pursued in the Model Schools of the 
enlisted all the time, talents and enthusiasm of one of the Glasgow Educational Society. ; 

most eloquent and best educated men in the land. Any one of the above named books will furnish an in- 





Tue Distraicr Scnoot as rr Was. New York. 


Manuva or THE Course or INstRucTiIoN pursued in the Mo- 
del Schools of the British and Foreign School Society. 


We shall enrich the Journal with selections hereafter. | telligent and thoughtful teacher with valuable hints and ° 





methods of government and instruction. Were we to 
/}own but one, we should select Palmer’s 'Teacher’s Man- 
_ BOOKS FOR. TEACHERS. ual, because it is better adapted to public schools as they 

We would call the attention of teachers to the impor-| are, and as they should be, than either of the others. It 
tance of reading, and as far as their means will allow, of | received the prize of five hundred dollars offered by the 
possessing a few at least of the best books on education, | American Institute of Instruction, ‘ for the best essay on 
and especially, of that class which have special reference | a system of education best adapted to the common schools 
to the duties and labors of the teacher in-the school room. | of our country.” But every Connecticut teacher should 
Every lawyer, physician and clergyman, is required to pur-| own the ‘* Confessions of a School-master,” because it is 
sue a specified course of study, or at least to have made a| a faithful record of the experience of one who taught with 
certain amount of attainment in his particular profession, | much success for many years in our district schools.— 
before he is thought entitled to the confidence of the | Here the novice may see before he commits them himself, 
community. After his admission, or before, he possesses | errors enough to be avoided, and become acquainted with 
himself of the best works relating to his profession, espe-| successful methods reached by the author only after years 
cially of those which treat of its practical duties. In ad-! of error and trials. Abbott’s Teacher and Dunn’s Man- 
dition to all this, he buys or secures access to the latest | ual both give a valuable summary of the great principles 
treatises which come out from time to time, that he may of moral discipline in the instruction and government of 
be up to the knowledge and spirit of the times in his own! the young, and should both be in the hand or on the ta- 
department. Why should not the same course be pursued | ble of every teacher. 

















